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Murray Anderson--Robert Milton 
SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 


ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Dean 
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COURSE IN SCENIC AND COSTUME DESIGN COMMENCING OCTOBER 8th 


Faculty: Clark Robinson, James Reynolds, Hermann 
Rosse, John Murray Anderson, Robert Anderson Hague 
THE COURSE COMPRISES LECTURES AND PRACTICAL DRAUGHTING- 
ROOM WORK, SUPPLEMENTED BY TRIPS TO VARIOUS STAGES, SCENIC 
STUDIOS, PROPERTY SHOPS, AND MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 





INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF THEATRICAL ART: 
Dramatic, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Pantomime, 
Playwriting, Motion Picture Acting 
EVENING CLASSES FOR ACTING 


ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM, OPENING OCTOBER 8th 
CLASSES MAY BE JOINED AT ANY TIME 


A responsible person desired to represent school in each city. 


For Further Particulars Address as above 
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DOSTOEVSKY 


The Man and His Work 
by JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 


The theory and practice 
of acting clearly and 
simply presented. 





Few world figures are as little known as 
Dostoevsky. Here is an absorbing biog- 
raphy and a critical study of the first 
rank of a man whose chaotic life and 
whose physical, social and _ spiritual 
misery were the mainsprings of his 
creativene.s. 








“Perhaps the most 
acute and illuminating 
appreciation of the 
great Russian avail- 
able.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. “A book such 
as this was badly 
needed.”—N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 
Illustrated, $6.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 





ACTING—A Book 
for the Beginner 
By Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer 


“Many of our college players and direc- 
tors of non-professional groups fail to 
stress the importance of giving the player 
adequate training. The result is that the 
play is not acted with the proficiency 
which the theatergoer has a right to de- 
mand. ACTING is a practical guide in 


the technique of the actor's art. It will 
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serve admirably in giving the student an 
intelligent approach to the subject and a 
systematic course in attaining proficiency 
in it.” Frederick H. Koch, Director of 
The Carolina Playmakers. Price $2.25 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Sound and Fury in the Movies—The Hopes of 
the Season Ahead—Tolstoi After 
One Hundred Years 


YL v0 must have five millions in your pocket and know where 








you can borrow another five on an hour’s notice before you 
can cut any ice in the motion picture business,” said a suc- 
cessful motion picture producer two years ago, even before the prob- 
lem of adding sound to motion had come to disturb him and his fel- 
lows. That is in its own way the answer—temporarily at least—to 
many of the questions about what talking movies will do to the 
theatre. Much gold is going to flow under the bridge before a really 
good sound-and-motion picture is made. Many millions are going 
to change hands, to be made and lost before all the mechanical equip- 
ment is developed, is purchased, is discarded and remade, before all 
the basic patents are bought, their limitations contested, their uses 
united, before motion picture actors are taught the elements of speech 
and directors learn to harmonize the new forces at their command. 

It is almost impossible to predict today what the motion picture 
studios will be like or who their leaders will be when fine sound-and- 
motion pictures are achieved. It is even less possible to predict their 
relation to the theatre. One thing, however, is certain: the idea 
credited to certain New York theatrical producers of winning back 
the road for their plays by making sound films of New York suc- 
cesses as they are produced is not creative, and will breed neither fish 
nor flesh nor good red herring. All of the special technique that the 
motion picture has developed by dint of years of experiment, all of 
the means and methods that come out of its essential dynamic quality 
and are its chief virtue, and that separate the motion picture from the 
play with living actors, would be wasted in such a process. And, on 
the other hand, all the magic of the theatre, the miracle that occurs 
when the actor meets the audience, would be lost. You would have, 
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in such a production, the words of a play, the flattened setting, the 
costumes, the pictures of the actors and the approximate sound of 
their voices. You would have a good deal, let us say, to give those 
avid urbanites in the provinces who want the journalism of the 
metropolitan theatre; but you would never have the theatre. 

Sound-and-motion pictures in some form will, as they grow, un- 
doubtedly turn over to their uses many of the buildings which now 
house the so-called legitimate drama. But the theatre is not the 
building, nor the box office, nor the men who pay for the produc- 
tions. The theatre is the product of the creative will and the creative 
talent of the actor, the playwright, the director, and the designer, of- 
fered to an audience. Because sound can now be added to motion 
mechanically, the number of actors born with the impulse toward a 
form of personal expression which only the living theatre can satisfy 
will not diminish any more than will the number of poets and painters. 
And there will always be enough stages for all the real actors of any 
time and place even though these stages may be set up at street cor- 
ners again as they were for the actors of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
There may be fewer theatres when the sound-and-motion picture 
arrives. There will hardly be less theatre. 


There is not quite the usual glamor in the advance announcements 
of the season just starting. Each year for the last ten years, to enrich 
somewhat the color of our native programs, there has been the expec- 
tation of a visit from some actor of world renown or some acting 
company whose story of success has crossed a continent and an ocean. 
Beginning with the announcement of the visit of the Moscow Art 
Theatre and the happy news of Duse’s coming, to last season’s herald- 
ing of repertory under Reinhardt, there has always been in Septem- 
ber something from another world of the theatre to heighten the 
hope of our own. Sometimes the realization was even greater than 
the anticipation, sometimes it has been the reverse; but there was 
always, at any rate, the looking forward to something new and big 
to stimulate our own planning. This year there is little of that kind. 

There is a happy hint, but hardly more, that Meierhold, the most 
successful of Russia’s revolutionary directors and probably the most 
dynamic figure in the theatre today, may come for a short visit with 
his players and his productions. If he does, he is sure to stir what- 
ever lethargy there is. The Times prints a vivid design, by Joseph 
Urban, of a modernistic theatre for Max Reinhardt, but the an- 
nouncements do not say more than that Reinhardt is coming back 
and may stage something on his way to motion pictures. Moissi, 
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under the joint auspices of the Selwyns and Morris Gest, will play 
Tolstoi’s The Living Corpse. Morris Gest, too, will bring over the 
players of the Stratford-on-Avon Festival Company for a long tour, 
not including New York, but through Canada, down the Pacific Coast, 
and back across the states, with a repertory consisting of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, King Richard III, Taming of the Shrew, Henry 
IV, Merchant of Venice,and Hamlet. Thisis the first step, and a very 
good one, toward making permanent this company of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre under the direction of Bridges Adams, 
which heretofore has had to be recruited afresh for each festival sea- 
son in Stratford. A single newspaper story makes the intriguing an- 
nouncement that Ganjiro Nakamura, one of the leading actors from 
the Kabuki-za Theatre of Tokio, Japan’s popular theatre, may come 
to New York with his company this season. There is less repertory 
in the air than there has been for some time past, unfortunately. 
Several of the smaller companies whose plans have always had the 
ring of interest are either missing from the lists or indefinite in their 
announcements. The Theatre Guild, with several persistent successes 
and burgeoning touring companies on their hands, are beginning 
rehearsals of Faust, under the direction of Friedrich Holl. The Civic 
Repertory Theatre, under Eva Le Gallienne’s direction, has added 
Olga Nazimova and Mary Morris to the company and Aline Bern- 
stein to its staff, as stage designer. A dramatic announcement from 
across the footlights is the temporary desertion of his critic’s chair 
on the World by Mr. Alexander Woollcott, and St. John Ervine’s 
arriving to take his place. Mr. Ervine is one of the most fluent and 
brilliant of London’s dramatic critics, but a reactionary and a man of 
strong prejudices. His column is sure to furnish enough material 
for argument. With his coming the World has inaugurated a system 
of printing only dramatic news the day after an opening and leaving 
the critical review for twenty-four hours later. Perhaps a dozen 
times during a winter that extra day will prove of inestimable advan- 
tage to the critic who has found a play worth his deep consideration. 
One pities him, on other days, for having to carry so much waste on 
his mind for the length of all those hours when life around him in 
New York is so vivid and dramatic, so swiftly building and changing 
and worth a man’s thought. 


It is a hundred years since Tolstoi was born, and the century has 
brought such a complete change to the world he knew and wrote 
about that he would hardly recognize it as his own. Yet somehow 
he himself seems still to stand, a fine, great, lonely figure, as he al- 
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ways did, ahead of his day and of ours. The Oxford University Press 
is celebrating the anniversary by publishing a new edition of his 
works, edited by Aylmer Maude and containing everything that 
Tolstoi himself was willing to have published, novels, stories, essays, 
plays, and criticism, with a new two-volume biography. 

Announcements are made in many theatres here and abroad of 
the production of Tolstoi’s plays, The Power of Darkness and The 
Living Corpse, (played here some time ago by John Barrymore 
as Redemption). Memorial meetings and celebrations are being 
held all over the world. In Moscow under the direction of the 
Commissariat of Education there will be a full week of celebra- 
tion participated in not only by the learned societies and the theatres 
but by the Society of Former Political Prisoners. Probably, how- 
ever, the ceremonies that Tolstoi would enjoy most will take place 
at Yasnaya Polyana, his own village, where three new Soviet insti- 
tutions dedicated to his memory will be formally opened; a high 
school, a hospital and an agricultural experimental station for the 
use of the peasants. 

In the Dial some months ago an article by Ivan Bunin called My 
Reminiscences of Tolstoi succeeded in painting an extraordinarily 
vivid picture of the great Russian philosopher-dramatist and backing 
it up with an unusual portrait of Tchekov which shows in a few lines 
and better than many pages could the attitude of Tolstoi’s own world 
toward him. “It was in the Crimea. Tchekov had driven to Gaspra 
to visit Tolstoi, who was convalescing from typhus. Again and again 
he said while getting ready for the trip: ‘I am terribly nervous; I 
don’t know that I want to see him. There is no one I feel afraid of, 
but he makes me tremble! Just think: it was he who wrote that Anna 
saw how her own eyes shone in the dark!’ 

“Tt took him about an hour to decide what trousers to wear. In 
the excitement of dressing he became youthful, dropping his pince- 
nez, and in his accustomed manner of mixing earnestness with jocu- 
larity emerged from his dressing room now in one pair of trousers, 
now in another. ‘No, these are indecently narrow,’ he said. ‘He 
will think I am a fop, a Tchekonte.’ (The pen name under which 
Tchekov wrote his early humorous trifles.) Back he went to put on 
a different pair and came out laughing: ‘No! These are as wide as 
the Black Sea. He will think I am impertinently at ease.’ ” 

Then follows this account of the visit of the young disciple to the 
Maestro: “Up in the parlor I was even more surprised: I had 
scarcely entered, when a little door opened at the rear, to the left, and 
through it dove with awkward agility—across two or three steps 
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Berlin, like the rest of Europe, has gone in heavily 
for American importations during the last year. In 
the case of Artisten, which is another name for 
George Watters’ and Arthur Hopkins’ Burlesque, 
Max Reinhardt showed that he held such contempo- 
rary authors no more sacred than he holds Shake- 
speare and freely adapted the play to the needs of 
its new public . . . so much so, in fact, that it was 
all but unrecognizable to Americans who had first 
made its acquaintance in New York. He trans- 
ferred its locale from a burlesque theatre to a caba- 
ret in the middle west and surrounded the story 
of Bonny and Skid with a vivid pageant of what a 
German public believes American cabaret life to be. 
Though scene followed scene swiftly on Rein- 
hardt’s revolving stage, there were quiet moments, 
such as the one when Vladimir Sokolov and Karin 
Evans as Skid and Bonny don their make-up. 
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This Soviet version of Lecocq’s operetta 
Day and Night, a Tairov production, gives 
some hint of why the Soviet organization 
that brought Mozart’s Bastien and Bas- 
tienne to Salzburg this summer aroused such 
a fury of opposition. 
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leading from the corridor—a large, grey-bearded, slightly bandy- 
legged old man in a spacious home-made blouse of grey flannel, in 
trousers of the same material that looked more like pantaloons, and 
in broad-toed shoes. Swift, light, terrible, with piercing eyes and 
overhanging brows. He came straight to me (still I managed to ob- 
serve in his gait and in his whole build a strong resemblance to my 
father). Swiftly and bowing slightly, he approached me, and 
stretching or rather flinging out a large hand, palm upward, he 
seized my whole hand within it, pressed it softly, and unexpectedly 
smiled a most enchanting smile; kindly and at the same time sorrow- 
ful, even compassionate.” This characterization in terms of human 
quality rather than of features somehow presents a portrait of 
Tolstoi so vivid that nothing is added to it by the details of fea- 
tures that follow: “I then saw that those small eyes were not 
at all terrible or piercing, but merely keen, like an animal’s, though 
in them, too, there was something sorrowful and compassionate. The 
light, sparse remnants of his grey hair, slightly curling at the ends, 
were parted in the middle, peasant fashion; his ears were set un- 
usually high, the protruding arches of his brows overhung the eyes, 
his beard was dry, light and uneven, and so transparent that one could 
see through it to his somewhat protruding jaw.” And yet, neither 
this word portrait nor any of the paintings of Tolstoi by famous 
artists creates so clear and so distinguished a picture of the man as 
comes to every reader out of his writings. 








Poster design for Ann Arbor’s 
production of The Vikings 
by Thomas Wilfred. 
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STROLLING PLAYER 


We thrill to words that others spoke, 

We weep with others’ woe, 
We mirror thoughts to thoughtless folk 

That they can never know. 


We claim no more for mime or masque 

Your meagre meed of gold, 
Your plaudits for our finished task 

Now proffer or withhold. 


But passing stranger, lover, friend, 
Indite this record clear: 
The journey’s toll, the journey’s end, 
The journey’s wage is—here. 


The open road was not too long, 
Too loud the carnival, 
Too spent the voice, too strained the song, 
The nameless grave too small. 


Since dust is dust but dreams are not, 
Before this dust kneel down. 
The player’s meed’s the player’s lot, 
And gold the tinsel crown. 
Louise Dutton 
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FRONT AND INSIDE PAGES 


Broadway in Review 
By ROBERT LITTELL 


CHRONICLER of the New York stage is very lucky to 
A find something really worth talking about among the plays 
which blossom in the stale heat of August. The first month 
of a new season is usually full of the sort of darkness that precedes 
the dawn, and empty of anything else but cheap farces and musical 
comedies. This year, however, Jed Harris, who has fallen heir to 
all the titles of “wizard” or “magician” so readily bestowed by 
Broadway upon its masters in showmanship, has opened the ball 
with as brilliant a display of directing genius as I have seen in a 
long time—The Front Page, by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. 
Let us try to speak first of the play itself rather than of the elec- 
tric current with which Jed Harris galvanizes it into uninterrupted, 
screaming and vivid life. This is not easy, for as one sits (rather 
near the edge of one’s chair) watching The Front Page, the writ- 
ten lines, the individual acting and the furnace in which they are 
fused by uncanny direction, one is so vastly entertained and excited 
that it is often difficult to separate the play from its performance. 
The Front Page is, in fact, a mixture of so many ingredients that 
one withdraws the word “play” and substitutes the word “show,” 
as more descriptive of a piece of dramatic writing in which the 
parts are more remarkable than the whole. So much more so that 
in other hands but those of Jed Harris it might easily have fallen 
apart and appeared as a succession of caustic wise-cracks strung 
upon the thread of an almost burlesque story and decorated with 
bursts of exuberant coarseness, acid satire, lurid melodrama and 
superheated realism. 
At this point it might be wise to explain that The Front Page is 
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concentrated essence of newspaperdom, and takes place in the press 
room of the Chicago Criminal Courts building, a dreary workshop 
full of telephones, typewriters, spittoons and cynical newspaper re- 
porters waiting for something to happen. What actually happens 
is immensely entertaining but of no particular importance, because 
the authors might have invented some other purple, rapid-fire farce 
without changing the essential thing—the heavily underlined, 
savagely good-humored caricature of newspaper life. 

On examination you will find that a great many standard articles 
have gone into the making of The Front Page. There is a con- 
cealed murderer, and a sheriff, and a suicide, and a mother-in-law, 
and happy coincidences, and a race against time, and gun-play, and 
rivalry, and a girl, and comradeship, and a happy ending. But the 
color, dialogue and atmosphere with which these stalwarts are sur- 
rounded result in something which does not in the least sound like 
the standard article. The Front Page, farcical and improbable as 
it may seem when you take a second look at its framework, at the 
time of seeing it first has the sharp taste of novelty and the 
tumultuous unexpected surprises of real life. 

For most of this effect I believe Jed Harris to be responsible. 
Just what share in the production must be credited to George S. 
Kaufman, who is officially billed as having staged it, I do not know, 
but the Harris touch, which Broadway and The Royal Family 
taught us to respect as the liveliest touch on Broadway, is unmis- 
takable. There were two not very remarkable plays whipped and 
punched and electrocuted into two extraordinarily good shows. The 
Front Page, more interesting than either of them as a play, is also 
a more thoroughly finished job on Jed Harris’ part. For one 
thing, the casting of The Front Page is amazingly good through- 
out, which is more than could be said of either of the others. From 
wnat I know of the haphazard choosing of actors as compared with 
the frenzied efforts to wrench them into their parts once they are 
chosen, I should say that casting was a lost art on Broadway. The 
“type” isn’t enough for Jed Harris, he goes beyond the type and 
gets the man, and in The Front Page it is exactly the right man. 
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The reporters gathered around a table in the press 
room of the Chicago Criminal Courts Building are 
one of the vivid features of the “realism plus” in 
Jed Harris’ production of The Front Page, news- 
paper and crime melodrama by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, which has brought the Broad- 
way season quickly to life. 
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Two settings by Robert Edmond Jones for Sophie Treadwell’s mod- 
ern big-city tragedy of crime and punishment, Machinal, with which 
Arthur Hopkins opened his season. Mr. Jones achieves an unusual 
scenic freedom by using an open, curtained stage with a permanent 
background. He parallels the emotional course of the story through 
its many swift scenes only by changes in properties and significant 
details and by unusually effective lighting. Above: scene in the court 
room. Below: cell of the condemned woman. 














FRONT AND INSIDE PAGES 


The collection of newspaper characters, talking and telephoning and 
uttering little gems of hearty saw-toothed dirt in the first act, is a 
combination of simply first-rate casting, acting and direction. Vin- 
cent York, Allen Jenkins, William Foran, Tammany Young, Joseph 
Spurin-Calleia, Walter Baldwin and particularly Willard Robert- 
son, as the reporters sitting about the press-room, are all so indi- 
vidual that they are worth watching even when they are without 
speech or action. It takes genius to build up an effect so subtle and 
so varied, and to pull together a collection of good lines into 
something as well-composed and lasting as a picture. 

There are any number of gorgeously “fat” parts in The Front 
Page, and it seemed to me that every actor got as much out of each 
part as was possible without isolating his part from the rest of the 
performance. ‘The result, once more, of exceptional direction. 

Lee Tracy as the hero of the piece was tremendously energetic 
and amusing, but I feel that Osgood Perkins, playing the whirl- 
wind managing editor, did, as acting goes, a better job—a more 
finished, concentrated and varied one. Perkins has a terrific ner- 
vous energy, and an ability to keep the play on its toes, which are 
shown to better advantage in this part than in any of his others. 
And here again is Dorothy Stickney, who knows better than any- 
one how to convey a pinched and vicious pathos. I have seen her 
do a bit of uproarious and gifted spoofing, the reading of the silly 
poem in March Hares, and, while she was extremely good, it was 
the kind of talent that made me doubt if she could do anything else. 
But her imagination and restraint in The Front Page prove that 
she certainly can, and that she has more edge, more concentration, 
and more brains than most of our younger actresses. 

But even such casting and such acting would not be enough. Jed 
Harris’ watchword is speed, speed, all the time, and this is really 
the most important element in its success. I don’t mean sheer 
rapidity of movement forward, for mere speed, if it isn’t intelligent, 
can be bewildering and boring. The Front Page has, as well as 
speed, change of speed, variety, contrast, carefully controlled ups 
and downs, sudden pauses, lightning accelerations. There are direc- 
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tors who value movement for its own sake, and sometimes achieve 
it, but Jed Harris opens the throttle for a definite purpose, for the 
achieving of some well-thought-out and logical effect. 

There are other things one could say about this tour de force in 
direction, but they are many and also technical, and, after all, 
several other plays were produced in August. Gentlemen of the 
Press, by Ward Morehouse and several other unnamed authors, is 
also a play of newspaper life, but a very weak one, whether or not 
one compares it with The Front Page, as must inevitably happen. 
A stab at a real character and the suggestion of a real story are 
ruined by sentimentality, irrelevance, clap-trap, cheap humor, a 
mediocre performance and an inability to keep going in any one 
direction. John Cromwell, in the chief role, gives one of his gen- 
uine, sober, intelligent, under-stated performances which are not 
always a success, though always a relief after the usual over-spiced, 
overdrawn Broadway character acting. George Abbott staged Gen- 
tlemen of the Press with much less skill and vigor than one has 
come to expect of him. 

Brock Pemberton, after remaining inactive for a season or more, 
produced what might have been an unusually interesting play, Ran- 
som Rideout’s Goin’ Home. That it was not more interesting can 
be laid at the door of both the author and the producer. Rideout 
is well known on the Coast, where, as Deep River, this play has 
been popular in the little theatre. The theme of Goin’ Home, 
a Louisiana Negro, veteran of the Foreign Legion, stranded in 
France and married to a French girl who runs a small bistro largely 
for the benefit of American troops, is new, and often throughout the 
play there were moments of acid tragedy, melancholy suggestions 
of what it means to have an innocent gay heart under a black skin, 
but the effect of the play as a whole was defeated by forced situa- 
tions, sudden fits of sentimentalism, and a bleak sincerity which 
dropped without warning into painful solemnity. Negro soldiers, 
represented by cheerful and clever colored actors, contributed to the 
play several scenes of vaudeville singing, dancing and crap shoot- 
ing, which obscured rather than brought out the terrific tragedy at 
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the bottom of it all. Richard Hale (who is not a Negro), well- 
known as a gifted baritone singer, took the principal colored role, 
and played it with a genuineness that was marred by the exag- 
gerated tremolo and throaty earnestness which actors are apt to fall 
into when playing the part of the insulted and injured. 

Ransom Rideout is one of the few playwrights, whether accom- 
plished or still unripe (and it must be admitted that most of Goin’ 
Home was rather green fruit), who have something important to 
say, and who are determined to say it. But, as often happens to 
those who are speaking of dark and terrible things in dramatic 
form, the weight of his matter bears him down, and he cannot 
achieve the lightness, the casualness, the flexibility, the relief which 
make the difference between true tragedy and _ well-meant 
melodrama. 

Only one play of foreign birth appeared among the salad of na- 
tive endeavors, and it was, considering who wrote it, a disappoint- 
ment, made worse by a dismal performance on the part of the actors 
chosen for it by Gustav Blum. This was The Phantom Lover, by 
Georg Kaiser, whose From Morn to Midnight, as presented several 
years ago by the Theatre Guild, was an uncannily successful and 
living experiment in expressionism. The Phantom Lover (in Ger- 
man this was Oktobertag) swerves from an exciting human riddle 
into improbabilities so vague that we must suspect the existence, in 
this stiff, unreal play, of symbolisms too tenuous to be understood. 
Among otherwise atrocious performances Romney Brent’s warm, 
vigorous and intelligent portrait of a malign character was a delight 
and a relief, but he could not save the play single-handed. 

The last few years have caused Broadway to mushroom with 
what might be called occupational plays. Besides the plays about 
the newspaper game, there is an ever-recurring crop of plays about 
life backstage; since January three plays about the revival meeting 
business have appeared, here in August is another angle on the pro- 
fession of prize-fighting, and the plays about the crime racket arrive 
without number and without end. This tendency to write about a 
picturesque occupation rather than about people may mean some- 
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thing, but more probably it is a passing fashion and means nothing 
at all. 

August had more than its share of such plays. The two news- 
paper plays, a dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry by 
Patrick Kearney, and E. E. Paramore, Hyatt Daab and George 
Abbott’s Ringside, John Golden and Kenyon Nicholson’s Eva the 
Fifth (Eva being the Little Eva of a one-night stand Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin troupe), and Willard Mack’s study of the beer and gun busi- 
ness in Chicago, Gang War. Little need be said about any of them. 

Elmer Gantry: fairly effective first act, a rather mild revival 
meeting, some vigorous, impassioned, capable acting by Edward 
Pawley. Uninteresting but accurate translation into dramatic form 
of Sinclair Lewis’ relish for sticking pins into his own mud dolls. 
. . . Ringside: lively commonplace yarn, ramshackle but good fun; 
some nice straightforward acting; play somewhat strangled by ropes 
of assorted epigrams hung about its neck; a few dark sinister mo- 
ments; uncannily good bits of acting by Robert Gleckler as the 
arch villain, smooth, finely shaded, unconventional. . . . Eva the 
Fifth: standard gauge cheerfulness; save it for the children (other 
people’s children) at Christmas; sympathetic, disarming, home cook- 


book performance by Claiborne Foster. . . . Gang War: several 
hundred revolver shots, and a fine example of the tameness of too 
much excitement... . The Big Pond (by George Middleton and 


A. E. Thomas) : an excellent comic idea pleasantly maimed; Ken- 
neth McKenna playing a Frenchman in America with a light- 
hearted dexterity which makes one want to see him in better parts. 
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Three drawings by Sointu Syrjala, illustrating a 
permanent set designed for use in a series of 
Moliére plays. The setting above is for Georges 


Dandin. 
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The second variant of Sointu Syrjala’s permanent 
set for Moliere shows the first act of Tartuffe. 
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A brilliant interior for Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 














Deburau, from an engraving 
by Jules Porreau (1546). 




















DEBURAU 
Extracts from a Biography* (1832) 
By JULES JANIN 


T= greatest actor of our time, Jean-Gaspard Deburau, was 


born at Newkolin in Bohemia on the 31st of July, 1796. 
Deburau is our last and most precious gift from vagabond 
Bohemia, that empire which sailed across the Middle Ages with 
its freight of gay and devil-may-care actors and spirited and sightly 
girls. . . . He was born a poor soldier’s son, in the midst of an 
army encamped. His earliest years were spent under the walls of 
Warsaw, and that is why, since the Polish insurrection and the 
death of those brave Phalanxes which gave Poland so gloriously the 
victory, Deburau, the Bohemian, insists boldly that he is a Pole.... 
Deburau had hardly reached his seventh year and was growing 
up without a care for the future, when his father learned that he 
had fallen heir to a legacy in France. By what route that legacy, 
from the very heart of France, came to the soldier Deburau at 
Newkolin in Bohemia, is one of those inexplicable things which 
history errs greatly in ignoring. Behold then, this father of a 
family, at the news of the unforeseen bequest, setting out forthwith 
to take possession of the far-off inheritance. The family was poor, 
the road long, but hope was high. The father devised an altogether 
Bohemian means of beguiling the tedium of the way and turning it 
to profit. The quicker to reach his estates, he turned his children 
into street-performers. . . . His two pretty daughters walked the 
wire rope and .. . as a prelude to their performance, Deburau’s 
two brothers did their turns, for this family of five boasted five 
artists, not counting the father and mother, artists too. Deburau 





* Translated by Winifred Katzin. 
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alone brought neither natural gifts nor willingness to the enterprise. 
He had little suppleness in his limbs, and, in his own naive words, 
still less desire in his heart to make his way through life on his two 
hands. 

Success came lagging for my hero. More than once he was hissed 
on the Public Square while his brothers and sisters were wildly 
applauded. More than once the chair he bore on his clenched 
teeth betrayed the laws of equilibrium and came crashing down 
upon his face. More than once the great migration almost cost 
him his life and at these moments you would have thought pity to 
see him, all bleeding and undone, the poor tumbler, receiving with 
drooping head chastisement at his father’s hands. . . .His father 
seeing him inept upon the slackwire realized he would never be an 
acrobat, so he made a clown of him; not the grave and quiet clown 
we see today, but a laughing, drunk-ruddy, tumbling, capering 
clown, a vulgar clown, an alley clown . . . throwing into relief the 
skill and graces of his brothers and sisters. He stood between them 
and the crowd, the conflict without which the drama ceases to be, 
the indispensable shadow in the picture... . 

Arrived at their property, they found a hovel instead of the palace 
they had come for, neither fertile harvest fields nor rich farmyards, 
but only a half-acre of ground all overgrown with thornbushes. . . . 
The hovel was sold and the proceeds soon eaten. Then after a few 
days’ halt . . . the family took the road again . . . and Deburau, 
already lame and pale at the thought of that road to travel, brought 
up the rear. . . . One very cold morning, Deburau pére, perceiv- 
ing his children’s feet all calloused and red, purchased a horse for 
the sum of eighteen francs. . . . A regular Descamps horse it was, 
an acrobat’s horse, gaunt, tailless, droop-headed, flat-hoofed. The 
transfer accomplished, the honest steed received his burden, which 
consisted of two baskets. In these baskets the father placed the 
whole family, all of them in a heap. There they sat, off the road, 


happy and in comfort. . . . In this wise they made their entrance 

into the cities of Europe. ... But often it happened that they 

could only obtain lodging for the horse. On those occasions they 
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would put him up for the night, while the family remained outside 
in the open and slept in his baskets. And the father stood vigil 
over his children. In those hours two men alone were keeping 
watch in Europe, Napoleon and Papa Deburau! .. . 

One day the eighteen-franc horse died of starvation. . . . Upon 
the proceeds of his hide the whole troupe breakfasted; then, . . . 
onward, dancing they went, as far as Constantinople, traversing the 
entire length of the Bosphorus, and all upon a tightrope... . 


* * * * 
Among other rapturous experiences at Constantinople, they had 
the honor of performing at the Sultan’s palace. . . . That day the 


spangles on their tights shone with unwonted brilliance; the tunics 
had been washed the day before; the tightrope dancers had been 
rehearsed in the morning and... the whole family had dined. 
Even Deburau. . . . They crossed the inner court. A deaf-mute 
introduced them into a vast hall of marble and gold, . . . divided 
in two by a silken curtain. . . . Not a soul was to be seen, not a 
sound to be heard in the hall. They began. ‘They bent, they re- 
volved, they bore one another aloft, they twisted and turned... . 


The curtain betrayed no movement behind it. ... While his 
brother raised the ladder in both hands, . . . Deburau climbed 
from rung to rung... he reached the top. ... And there, O 


Miracle! O recompense which for the artist arrives ever when 
least expected! Down over the curtain plunged the gaze of our 
hero, poised on the topmost rung of the ladder! . . . Behind that 
curtain, he beheld the silent audience, immobile, semi-nude, reclin- 
ing one against the other . . . he, his father’s buffoon, saw with his 
eyes the odalisks of the seraglio, the sacred spouses of Majesty. .. . 
He saw them all, those women hidden from all men’s eyes... . 
He would be looking at them still had not his brother who sustained 
the ladder grown tired. . . . This was the first stroke of happy 
chance for Deburau, and it awoke in him for the first time a belief 
that he might perchance be a man of the same clay as his brothers. 
* * * * 


Thus up to the age of fifteen years, he was a traveller and a 
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roamer over the earth, this obscure, timid actor, starving, laughing, 
belabored, swallowing back his tears, being witty at the expense of 
his wits, his constitution and his heart. From stage to stage, from 
Emperor to Emperor, the family at last reached that Imperial 
Paris whither all superior beings, crowned or uncrowned, found 


their way in those days. . . . The father and captain of the family 
established himself in a yard in the Rue Saint Maur. . . . In those 
days . . . the public was not so hard to amuse as it is now... . 


True, they were only acrobats, but they were marvels on the tight- 
rope and at that time the tightrope was the academy for a dancer. 
. . . After the tightrope came the slack-wire, and on the rope and 
wire they performed the most difficult tricks... . 

Deburau alone in the midst of this resplendent family, without 
a title, without even a name, was still the most obscure, the most 
disregarded and the most unhappy artist in all the Empire of 
France. . . . Weary of following in his father’s train, beaten so 
much and eating so little, he now joined in self-defense the Theatre 
of Performing Dogs, himself to perform the tumbling Pantomime. 
This Theatre of Performing Dogs is today the Theatre of Tight 
Rope Dancers which plays vaudeville as well. So do all things 
in this world descend; vaudeville is everywhere, Performing Dogs 
nowhere to be found... . 

Those were the drama’s good old days! There was a quick, im- 
passioned drama that went straight to the point with no idle words, 
no soliloquies, no hesitation, above all, with no couplets and neither 
the music of vaudeville nor of the comic-opera. Sentimental drama, 
bourgeois drama, society drama; romance, history, philosophy, poli- 
tics, love, all came within the power of the Performing Dogs... . 
They were the predecessors of the melodrama of the Boulevards. 
Yes, the Performing Dogs were the true fathers of melodrama!... 
Then upon the wreck of the Performing Dogs, themselves en- 
throned upon the wreck of so many predecessors, there arrives an- 
other claimant for a place beside Picard and M. Scribe, dethroned 








sovereigns. . . . Heedless of the past and of the future, cool-headed 
as are all conquerors conscious of their strength, it is he, the Clown, 
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the Mute, the Profound, the Flour-faced Deburau! 
> - * * 

Deburau took fresh heart one night, the very night when despair 
had led him into a tavern on the Rue aux Ours on his way to the 
parapets of the Austerlitz Bridge. It was a tavern much frequented 
in those days by fencing masters, wrestling masters, literary men 
and the vaudeville artists of the hour. . . . So loud were the ex- 
clamations, so unanimous the admiration, so heartfelt the enthusiasm 
with which they talked of Talma, that Deburau had borne in on 
him, all unsought, the meaning of glory. For the first time he 
realized how extraordinary must be the power of this glory, that an 
actor possessing it could penetrate right into the heart of a fencing 
master, a wrestling master, and a man of letters. The name of 
Talma aroused the genius that lay slumbering in that timid soul. 
Deburau no longer wished to die. He left the inn with a vow that 
he, too, would become the first in his art, according to his kind, 
the Talma of the Boulevard du Temple. And praise God, he kept 
his word. He is Deburau no less than Talma is Talma... . 

What makes him Deburau I cannot say. He has indeed revolu- 
tionized his art. He has created a new type of clown when one 
thought that all the possible varieties had been long since exploited. 
Where other clowns are fussy, he is cool; where they are full of in- 
consequential raptures, he is calm and sensible; in him you no 
longer see the clown rushing to and fro without rhyme or reason; 
he is a stoic of the deepest dye, mechanically yielding to the im- 
pression of each moment as it comes, an actor empty of passion, 
devoid of words, almost without a face, who yet says it all, ex- 
presses it all, mocks at it all, who could play all the comedies of 
Moliére without uttering a syllable, who is aware of all the stupidi- 
ties of the world and times in which he lives and gives them life, 
an inimitable genius that appears intermittently on the scene, takes 
a look round, opens its mouth, shuts its eyes, vanishes, returns to 
make us laugh or melt our hearts to pity, and all with an 
inexpressible charm. 

He is a man who has thought much, pondered much, hoped 
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much, endured much. He is the people’s actor and the people’s 
friend, a chatterbox, a greedy, loafing rascal, impassive, insurgent, 
one with them. Deburau discovered a whole new method of comedy 
when he evolved this character of the dumb, satirical commen- 
tator, and how prodigal he is with that gift of satire which is so 
inexhaustibly his and by virtue of which he stands so high above all 
other clowns. Do you suffer today from one of those moods of 
ennui in which you long to be able to distract your mind without 
fatiguer Then go to the Tight-Rope Dancers’, go and see Deburau. 
Go at once. There, and nowhere else, you will find that unveno- 
mous delight, that sheer interest, that humor innocent of obscenity, 
that satire innocent of spite which comedy has been promising us 
so long. And at the Tight-Rope Dancers’ it is neither a matter 
of Comedy of Manners nor Comedy of Intrigue, neither of Histori- 
cal Comedy nor Farce, nor of Drama nor of anything else which 
the critics have classified and defined, but something is in it of 
them all. There you will find mingled and compounded together 
all types but the tedious type. Yes, I have said, nobody but Deburau 
can show you Comedy today... . 

He is not this man or that with a name in his own right and a 
settled position in society; he is the people, always in poverty, as 
they are, and joyous, melancholy, sick, well, beating, beaten, musi- 
cian, poet, idiot, by turns. It is the people whom Deburau repre- 
sents in his dramas. Chief of his gifts is his oneness with them. He 
knows what entertains them, what makes them laugh, what makes 
them angry; he knows what they admire; he knows their moods; 
he knows them thoroughly. He has seen them as Mazurier saw 
his monkeys; he possesses them completely. .. . 

In your picture of this actor, bring his setting also to mind. It is 
the setting of the common people, the broom, the saucepan, the 
wash-tub, the dustbin; stool, table, glass, comb, pipe, tinder-box, 
mirror, ladder, jug; how should one count them all? Consider, too, 
the places my hero frequents; public houses, pawn-shops, barns, 
attics, cabarets, La Place de Gréve, churches, theatres, woods, road- 
side taverns where one may dance, rivers with their clear waters, 
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country villages, turbulent alleys, small shops, booths, food wag- 
gons, women sausage vendors, bill posters, Punch and Judy shows, 
street organs, tightrope dancers, town criers. The setting is al- 
ways changing, his world is constantly turning about and about. 
Rain succeeds the sunshine, it is dark, it is day, it hails. And come 
what may, wherever, whatever the scene, our clown is equal to the 
occasion. He will bring a scene of mourning to life for you as 
vividly as a tavern revelry. This singing man has as yet no idea 
how great he is; he has the naiveté of all great artists; he is as 
poor as the poorest and least of his kind; he is adored by the people 
whose counterfeit presentment he offers so naturally, so charmingly. 
® * * * 

At long last, having emerged from every test adversity could de- 
vise, happiness came to our hero. The appreciation of the audi- 
ences made his situation tolerable at last; at any rate it gave him 
hope of a new life for which he had not dared to hope. Once his 
public secured, the poor slave now became king in his turn. . 
What a thing it is to be chosen by the crowd, its favorite enter- 
tainer! Enter, they laugh! Exit, they laugh again! ‘To be con- 
stantly pointed out! To have no more incognito than a prince, to 
hear on all sides as one walked abroad, even in the ordinary clothes 
of a civilian, “There he goes!’ “That is he!’ Such is life in the 
world of the drama. And this was the paradise into which Deburau 
was now admitted... . 

Let us then leave now the poetry of my hero’s career and enter 
with him into its prose. Such, alas, is the history of all histories; 
poetry first, truth afterwards; the youth growing to manhood, the 
grown man; the actor without a role, the actor bound fast by 
contracts. Amen. 

* * * * 

Having risen to fame, having made the fortune of his theatre, and 
this so effectually that it could hold up its head and pay its bills to 
the day while half the other theatres in Paris were falling, after 
many struggles, into shameful bankruptcy, Deburau at last reaped 
his well-merited reward. . . . Many fruitless steps and much un- 
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rewarded rummaging through the archives of that kingdom of 
comedy procured us finally . . . the possession of the following 
document. . . . Upon it is to be seen, twice repeated, the exceed- 
ingly rare signature of Deburau. 


THEATRE OF THE TIGHT-ROPE DANCERS: Contract 


Between the undersigned, M. Nicolas-Michel BERTRAND, Manager of the Theatre 
of Tight-Rope Dancers, residing at No. 18 Boulevard du Temple, Paris, party of 
the first part; 

And M. Jean-Gaspard DEBURAU, Artist-Tight-Rope-Dancer-Mime, residing at 
No. 28 Faubourg du Temple, party of the second part; it is agreed as follows, to wit: 
I, BERTRAND, hereby engage M. DEBURAU to fulfill in my company the réle 
of Pierrot, as well as any other rdle allotted to him by myself or the Director. 

This contract is entered into under the conditions set forth in the following clauses: 


 F I, Jean-Gaspard DEBURAU, agree to play all roles whatsoever allotted to me 
by the Manager or the Director, by which is understood dancing and taking 
part in the ballets, divertissements, marches, pantomimes, and all other pieces 
presented; taking part in the battles; accompanying the troupe when it is 
engaged to perform at private or public festivities, costs of transportation only 
to be defrayed by the Management. 

II. I promise to be regular in attendance at preliminary and at dress rehearsals; 
and agree to all fines imposed by the Management and of which I am already 
cognizant, these to be paid by me as and when incurred without protest or 
argument; and agree to arrive at the theatre on Sundays and holidays at three 
o’clock, and on week-days at four, for the purpose of employing my talents at 
as many performances as the Manager or his Director may order. 

III. I agree to conform to all rules, present and future, which the Management may 
think fit to make, and to be satisfied with such lighting, heating arrangements 
and costumes as the Management shall furnish. 

IV. I agree not to absent myself from Paris except by written permission of the 
Manager, and to appear at the theatre on each day when performances are 
held, whether I myself am playing or not, in order that the Management may 
substitute me, at its discretion, in case unforeseen circumstances prevent the 
playing of any number on the programme. 

V. In case of destruction by fire or of the closing of the Theatre by order of the 
authorities or of other unforeseen and sufficient reason for terminating the per- 
formances, this contract shall be null and void in the full sense of the law, 
unless the Management should declare its intention to continue the payment of 
salaries until further orders. 

VI. Incase of sickness, the Management reserves the right to suspend the Artist's 
salary until the day of his return. 

VII. The Artist shall furnish the linen appropriate to each costume, also shoes, 
stockings, rouge and gloves. The Management undertakes to supply all cos- 
tumes and accessories. Tight-Rope Dancers, male and female, are to furnish 
everything necessary to their performance on the tight-rope, and in a suitable 
manner. 
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Any article furnished by the Management which shall be lost or injured, 
whether by accident or design, by any Artist shall be replaced at the delin- 
quent’s expense and out of his or her salary. 

VIII. In case of drunkenness, the Management shall impose a fine upon the delin- 
quent which fine shall have been stated in the tariff of fines. In case of repe- 
tition, the Manager reserves the right to break the contract and his decision 
to do so shall be absolute. 

1X. I agree not to perform in any capacity whatsoever in any other Theatre, pri- 
vate or public, without the written consent of the Manager, on pain of a fine 
of three hundred francs. 

In consideration of faithful adherence to the conditions herein st forth, M. 
BERTRAND agrees to pay M. DEBURAU the sum of thirty-five francs every week 
for the duration of the present contract. 

The present contract is to be valid for three years, beginning the first Monday 
after Easter eighteen-hundred and twenty-eight, and ending on Palm Sunday, 
eighteen-hundred and thirty-one. 

The parties hereunto agree and mutually consent to regard this contract as no less 
binding than if it were signed and witnessed before a Notary; and in case of breach 
on either side, the first to infringe its conditions shall pay to the other a sum in forfeit 
to the amount of one thousand francs. 

Entered into by both parties voluntarily and in good faith, at Paris, this tenth day 
of December eighteen-hundred and twenty-six. BERTRAND 

The above document approved: DEBURAU 


You noticed in the contract, no doubt, the sinister phrase, “agree 
to all fines imposed (and of which I am already cognizant).” And 
so did I. I thought Deburau most fortunate to have known it! 
We searched and searched for that tariff! And in the end, to our 
infinite joy, we found it: 


frs c 
1. For arriving quarter of an hour late at ordinary rehearsals...... 1 00 
2. For arriving half an hour late at ordinary rehearsals............ 1 50 
ee rr Sr Oe, cocks veasedivseuncblusssca ed aeeene 2 00 
2. fF Serer errr Tree Tre Tr Tee eT Ter + 50 
ee er rr re 6 00 

The fine will be double in the case of dress rehearsals. 

6. For missing an entrance during the performance............... | 00 
ee Ce Oe Ms scan decade duces geeeessdnedaweeened 3 00 
ey nck ccchnssteketeseeede dh aneeesn daaenheanete 6 00 
Oe WE Bn ss wi dee ndee ss ¥enues eeu eeeeeenan 12 00 
10. For disturbing a rehearsal or performance......... From 75 c. to 2 00 
11. For arriving at the theatre in a drunken condition...... From 1 to 6 00 
12. For fighting or quarreling inside the theatre.......... From 1 to 12 00 
13. For putting a substitute into a part without permission.......... 6 00 


And if to this contract, to this tariff, to the innumerable petty in- 
ventions of managerial despotism, you add special orders, new rules 
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daily devised, improvised fines for particular occasions, you will 
have a more or less complete idea of what an actor has to suffer in 
the difficult conduct of his profession. For the law of the theatre, 
mind, is a law of iron, inexorable, without consideration and with- 
out charity, a veritable hair shirt of a law, a law to dread. We talk 
of liberty, we talk of it a great deal, too much perhaps; but liberty 
is everybody’s today except the poor actor’s. The very day he en- 
ters his theatre, he places himself under an unmerciful and tyran- 
nical law; at one and the same moment he thrusts his head into a 
hateful yoke and his legs into unhealthy trousers. 
* * * * 

All honor to the king of the low theatre! Obstacles notwith- 
standing, he has not ceased to be the most chaste, the most original 
of artists. . . . He made a vocation of necessity, an art of trade. ... 
He is proud of the low theatre and it of him, because neither has 
sought to raise or debase the other; because both accept their estate 
in all simplicity! All honor to him! Deburau has indeed con- 
quered a seemingly immortal prejudice, he brought a chimera to 
reality: a great actor and a cheap seat! He has proved that illusion 
in the drama is no particular theatre’s prerogative; that it may be- 
long to all places, all times and all aspects. Great actors of the past, 
you may keep your sumptuous wardrobes, your ludicrous powdered 
wigs, your traditional renderings . . . your brilliant theatre, your 
ostentatious decorations, . . . Deburau leaves it all to you. Debu- 
rau needs nothing but his clown’s dress, a little flour on his face, 
four candles to light his theatre, two ill-tuned violins, and for 
author any scene painter at all so long as he will provide the sem- 
blance of a forest, a temple, an inn, hell, or heaven, helter skelter 
without formal design, like a scene in chaos. But let Deburau have 
his way and out of the chaos order will, as if by magic, emerge. 
He will make his own play out of it, a comedy a thousand times 
more interesting, more vivacious, more living and truer to life than 
the whole imperial repertoire of the Théatre Francais. 
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Deburau, from an old engraving. 








Ellen Terry and her grandchild, Gordon Craig’s 
daughter, taken in her garden about ten years ago. 


THE MIRACULOUS THEATRE 


By ROY MITCHELL 


T the threshold of any inquiry into the art of the theatre there 

A is a question that must be answered and, until it is, no other 

question can be. It is: What is the theatre’s central fact 

from which it derives its power and to which all its other factors 
must contribute? 

Assuredly the central fact of the theatre is not the building in 
which it is housed, although for many years we have done the _ bid- 
ding of men who behave as if it were. There can be theatre with 
no other stage than the earth and no light but the light of the sun. 
The house is only the physical vehicle of something. It contributes. 

Perhaps it is the actor who is the central fact. Some actors will 
like you for thinking so. But most actors, and these the best, know 
that they are not an end but a means. As the house gives physical 
body to the theatre they give it its body of feeling. They also 
contribute. 

Is it, then, the script of the author? This is a terminus for most 
people. They are a large and influential company and their view 
has been printed into a number of books. Unhappily, their theory 
will not fill the needs of the theatre, which has learned in suffer- 
ing that it can have a fine script, excellent actors and a beautiful 
house and still fail of what it requires. Literature itself, so widely 
esteemed the core of the art of the theatre, is not an end. It 
contributes. 

To what? To a fourth factor, something we do not understand 
but which nevertheless is there, which under certain circumstances 
we can evoke. It is a factor intimately bound up in the fact of the 
magical presence of the persons for whom the play is made. Our 
audience shares a play in its making. The theatre lives in its 
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moment of consumption. It has no life before or after. It gestates, 
it is consumed, it dies, and its consumer is integrant to its mystery. 
It is never a living thing until it is shared. 

So we can say of this fourth factor that it lives in community 
and dies in separation. It is made in an assembly of people. How- 
ever lavish the preparation for it, it cannot come into life until 
there is an audience. In rehearsal it is only a promise: in play- 
ing it can become a reality. The central fact in the theatre is the 
fire that is ignited when we fling our play into the auditorium and 
it requires for its consummation the rapport of people gathered 
within the same four walls with the actors. 

Because we have no name for it, but only names for limited 
aspects of it, let us call it the “miracle.” Partly because it is in 
the nature of a real miracle and partly because the way we run our 
theatres it is a miracle that it ever happens at all. 


II 


I think we can find a clue to it in that old idea that there is 
in each of us an all but untouched world of being above the 
realm of mind, a world that, as the prophets and mystics used to 
say, we cannot enter alone but only hand in hand with others. 
The idea has been that beyond and transcending our individual 
consciousness there is an immensely more vivid group conscious- 
ness which, because it is communal, can only be entered in an 
exercise of community. The ancient mysteries, those loftiest mani- 
festations of the power of the theatre, seem to have used the 
theatre’s genius to give access to this unlighted chamber above us, 
—not finally and forever, but momentarily, for a recreating in- 
stant. They had a word for the revelation. They called it 
paradosis. It was as if filling the senses with form and sound, 
stirring the emotions to sympathy and shaping ideas to one ac- 
cord, they made for their witness a causeway into an inner world 
where they rested in a lightning flash of communion. 

We will be making a mistake if we think of this communion 
as necessarily the child of holiness, or piety, or high morals. What- 
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ever these may do in the individual to enrich or sustain the mood, 
they do not elicit it. Only an intense agreement of persons can 
elicit it, a drawing together, let us say, of souls in suspense, in 
eager expectancy, in grief, in sympathy, in horror, in laughter 
or delight, and I think the power of the theatre has been, and must 
always be, in the measure of its ability to make that accord. 

Our artists of the theatre are aware of it. They know there is 
an altar to the Unknown God somewhere behind things, persons, 
ideas, because we have worshiped it so long. Directors perform 
devotion to it under many names, and prowl about the house on 
first nights hoping eagerly for the forward movement of heads, as 
of grain in the wind, that is the first faint adumbration of it be- 
fore the spirit of the audience is caught in the crisis of the play 
and held fast for an infinitesimal space. 

I offer the theory of a fourth world into which the theatre can 
initiate its devotees as being valuable for what it can do. It is 
a formula whose peculiar virtue is in its power to transmute— 
to change values, to order processes and to remove defilement. It 
is the venerable and well-tried lamp of the mysteries and is worth 
a rub to see what it will do for us. We have rubbed so many 
new and inferior lamps to so little purpose these last few years. 


III 


We have been at a great loss to know, for instance, the true 
relation between author and actor. Rarely have we been sure 
whether the actor exists to interpret the book of the author, as 
many authors think he does; or whether the author exists to write 
a vehicle for the display of an actor’s talents, as most actors be- 
lieve he should. The living theatre of any generation answers it 
most frequently in favor of the actor. The dead theatre, enshrined 
in learned books, answers in favor of the author, because nothing 
remains of the dead theatre but author’s scripts. 

The young dramatist, bred in the literary theory, is therefore 
a puzzled insecure person who may swither all his life between 
maintaining his literary standards and yielding to the profitable 
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degradation of adorning a personality. With his mind on the 
miracle and conceiving himself as fashioning a fine tool where- 
with actors can bring into play the forces of a new dimension 
in life he is enfranchised from both. Literature goes as far as 
it can into the mystery; the actor carries it where literature can- 
not go. His play viewed as a sequence of events and ideas for 
the cohering of an audience into vision receives immediate clari- 
fication. Under the necessity of inventing and spacing in under- 
standable and compelling form universal elements in order that 
men and women may be welded for an instant into a glowing unity 
of perception, the author’s quest will be for universality, for 
breadth, for sympathy, for simplicity, for eternal significance in- 
stead of for difference. He will find out then, perhaps, why 
novelty, oddity and eccentricity have always failed, and dogma, 
museum-likeness and pamphlet drama have always hurt a theatre 
that mistook them for its true end. 

Such an idea as this of the miracle must also ennoble the actor. 
He will no longer be the servant of plot and words, nor any longer 
their distorter for his own vanity. Neither need he be a priapic 
lure set up in the theatre of a greedy exploiter. He can be the 
custodian of a service to men, their vicar, going into worlds they 
cannot penetrate in their own behalf, giving them ordered, initia- 
tory dreams for their own disordered ones. He can become a 
kind of priest, not of a few sacred elements that have to do with 
piety, but of a far wider range of sacred elements than theologians 
often acknowledge. If we are to dignify the actor we must see 
him as a celebrant of more than books, vanity or acquisitiveness. 
We must see him as the celebrant of a mystery which is the 
theatre’s own. 

IV 

Author and actor. Are these, then, the theatre? Deny the 
miracle and you are compelled to think so. If there is nothing 
higher than the playwright’s words, there can be nothing greater 
in the theatre than the suitable utterance of them with suitable 
gestures by the required number of suitable persons. But there 
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is something higher than this array of suitabilities,; when the 
interplay of them all—nowhere in the playwright’s book and com- 
monly not even in his mind until he has witnessed it—combines 
into something vastly more moving than the sum of all the parts. 

Admit the miraculous power of the theatre to initiate and 
we have our first clue to the potentialities of the initiator who 
stands closer to its mystery than either the playwright or actor. 
He is the director. Whatever has been achieved in our genera- 
tion towards the restoration of the theatre to its place among the 
arts has been in the exact measure of our recognition of the director 
as nearest to the soul of the theatre. He is essentially its artist 
and the master of things a thousand playwrights and a hundred 
thousand actors have not been able to do for it. We have had 
playwright’s theatre and the miracle has been smothered in turgid 
poesy; we have had actor’s theatre and it has been diffused in 
shabby inanities. Never before have we had a director’s theatre. 

Our new theatre will be one whose parts serve the miracle be- 
cause the director believes in a revelation beyond those of sight 
and sound. He knows he can transcend both. His mind is on 
intangibles: his play-book is only an instrument, his actor only 
an agent, and, while author and actor have too often found personal 
reasons for betraying the theatre to their own profit, the director 
cannot. Their artistic interests may not coincide with the theatre’s 
great ends; his must. They can succeed at the expense of the 
theatre. He can have no success until the elements have been fused 
and the theatre served. 
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PAUL GREEN 


By BARRETT H. CLARK 


that most writers of good books are literary. In reading him 

I am stirred by no formal pattern of art or re-arrangement of 
human characteristics. Wide Fields and In Abraham’s Bosom seem 
to be direct transcriptions of the lives of men and women whose 
hearts are laid bare in all their simplicity. Tina and In the Valley 
are poetic revelations as well as descriptions. The Field God and 
The Hot Iron are untouched pictures drawn with passion and gusto, 
set down without comment or factitious decoration. 

That these stories and plays are the work of an untutored son of 
the soil is, of course, untrue, but they are not spoiled by the artifice 
that mars so much of our contemporary writing. For in Paul Green’s 
opinion “living itself giveth something better than art. . . .” 

“Not so long ago,” he wrote last year, “I was back on the farm. 
I went into the cornfield, where ten or twelve Negroes were pulling 
fodder. As I came up to them, Duncan, a zealous dusky preacher, 
let out a cry, “There’s Mr. Paul!’ Another one farther off shouted, 
‘Lawd, here he is! Glad you come. We sho’ needing fodder hands.’ 
Then another, ‘And dat man kin sho’ harvest it. Why he useter could 
pull fodderland lak a whirlwind.’ Duncan replied, ‘He kin do it 
now, I betcha.’ ” 

And with this Mr. Paul was immensely pleased, for the tribute to 
his physical powers was sweet. It made no difference with those 
Negroes that Mr. Paul was an educated man who had been studying 
at “the Hill,” for back among them he was a husky laborer whose 
strength and vitality they could understand and appraise. Some 
years before this he had been thrilled by an announcement in a local 
paper that he was a champion cottonpicker of Harnett County. 

Paul Green was born and lived on a farm up to the age of twenty- 
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two, and was one of the first to introduce tobacco-farming into his 
neighborhood. “I spent,” he said, “$300 on making my crop and sold 
it for $19. After paying warehouse charges and cartage, I had $8 
left over, which I spent for three or four books. So ended my tobacco 
farming.” 

The cultivation of tobacco and cotton and association with work- 
ers in the fields were not the incidental activities of a farm boy who 
in after life turned his early experiences to literary uses. “Back with 
my own folks,” he wrote less than two years ago, “ . . . I can’t help 
feeling that they are experiencing life that no art can compass. . . . 
There among them I felt at home as I’ll never feel at home elsewhere. 
The smell of their sweaty bodies, the gusto of their indecent jokes, 
the knowledge of their twisted philosophies, the sight of their feet 
entangled among the pea vines and grass, their shouts, grunts and 
belly-achings, the sun blistering down upon them and the rim of the 
sky enclosing them forever, all took me wholly, and I was one of 
them—neither black nor white, but one of them, children of the moist 
earth underfoot.” 

“My first memories,” he said, “are of Negro ballads ringing out 
by moonlight and the rich laughter of the resting blacks, down by the 
river bottom. I started out very close to life—in the elemental. . . . 
We were landowners, a class distinguished from the tenant farmers, 
but for all that we earned our hoe-cake and bacon by hard labor in the 
fields—my father and brothers and I. As a child I worked out of 
doors, spring, summer, and fall, and went to school a few months each 
winter.” 

At Buie’s Creek Academy he occasionally bought a few extra books 
out of his farm wages, and gradually increased his little library, 
which included, besides Milton and Stevenson, books on veterinary 
surgery and monographs on Latin syntax. The money he was able to 
save during his two years of teaching country school, added to what 
he earned playing semi-professional baseball around home during 
the summer, defrayed his expenses at Chapel Hill, where he attended 
the state university. 

Just before he entered the war, he published his first book, Trifles 
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of Thought, a slender pamphlet of youthful verse, as a signpost in 
case he did not return, “to tell of the way I wished to go.” More 
verse he has written; his plays are full of songs, many of them ar- 
rangements of popular Negro airs, and several altogether his own. 
They are all in dialect and, in my private opinion, are a more genuine 
contribution to American poetry than the highly finished work of 
many of our distinguished Negro writers. When Paul Robeson saw 
a performance of In Abraham’s Bosom he asked Mr. Green where 
he had picked up one of the songs; it was so characteristically Negro. 
“Oh, I wrote that myself, I reckon—words and music. I'll send you 
the music.” 

The first play of any kind Paul Green saw acted was a one-act 
play, Surrender to the Enemy, that he wrote as a freshman, which 
won the prize in a competition at the university. It might, he says, 
have been the only manuscript submitted. The senior class produced 
it in the Forest Theatre at commencement time. The author was 
present in the audience and “the life and blood of the thing” in action 
on the stage frightened him, and he got up and left. “I couldn’t en- 
dure the attention directed at me, and with what horror I heard 
whispers as [ made my stumbling way over feet and form—‘Here he 
is!’, “There he goes!’ And then the awful giggles and titters that 
smote upon my tingling ears! I aged considerably before I reached 
the dark peace of my little old room in the western end of town. 
That experience was what could be called exquisite anguish. Be- 
fore writing this I had read only one play and part of another—all 
of Hamlet and part of Julius Caesar.” 

In 1918, the year that he was fighting at the front in Belgium, he 
wrote no plays, but on his return to the university in 1919, he com- 
pleted two, Souvenir and The God of the Hill, both of which he lost 
or destroyed. Professor Frederick H. Koch, founder of the Caro- 
lina Playmakers, encouraged him to use the rich folk material that 
lay everywhere about. “I haven’t any dramatic technique,” Mr. 
Green recently told an interviewer, “I merely tell the story, episode 
by episode. It seems to me absurd to try to force a story into a defi- 
nite mold, demanding three well-divided scenes, with a climax for 
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each and a cut and dried dénouement.” If it was not Professor Koch 
who taught him this, he was wise enough to let Mr. Green work out 
his own salvation. 

In 1920 Mr. Green wrote four plays, The Last of the Lowries (the 
most popular of the Carolina Plays), Old Wash Lucas, The Old Man 
of Edenton, and White Dresses (the first of his plays to show un- 
mistakable signs of genius). He followed these during the next few 
years with several one act “white” plays including The Lord’s Will 
and Round and Round; more Negro plays, The Prayer Meeting, 
Sam Tucker, In Abraham’s Bosom; and The Field God (a “white” 
play). He has to his credit, also, two volumes of one-act plays, The 
Lonesome Road, including Your Fiery Furnace, The Hot Iron, The 
End of the Row, The Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock, Aunt 
Mahaly’s Cabin, The No ’Count Boy, and In the Valley, containing 
In Quare Medicine, Unto Such Glory, Supper for the Dead, The 
Man on the House, The Goodbye, The Picnic, and Saturday Night. 
Besides his plays and poetry, Mr. Green has also published recently 
Wide Fields, a volume of short stories and sketches, a series of “‘pic- 
tures of a neighborhood,” which form the first chapter, as it were, of 
the great epic he is planning to write. 

“Doubtless,” says the author in the preface to Lonesome Road, 
“readers of these plays will object that they are not generally repre- 
sentative of the Negro race. They are not meant to be. Specifically, 
the chief concern here is with the more tragic and uneasy side of 
Negro life as it has exhibited itself to my notice through a number 
of years on or near a single farm.” 

Mr. Green may know no more than a few acres of the coastal plain 
of North Carolina where he “grew up and for twenty-three years 
saw nothing else,” but from that limited area he has been able to 
draw the inspiration that animates his work. What he has seen and 
lived through he can make into plays and stories. If he should never 
again leave his native state, he would still have material enough to 
keep him busy for a long lifetime. Knowledge of humanity is not a 
matter of travel, but of intuition,—that and the consciousness of “the 
marvel of being alive.” The author of Abraham is so delicately 
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sensitive to the form and pressure of his time, so intensely excited 
with the mere adventure of existence, that the sandy expanses and 
low lying hills, the dark rivers and sleepy villages of his native 
country are a whole world to him. 

Considering the poignant and heartbreaking tragedy of Mr. 
Green’s plays, it is to be expected that they would frighten the aver- 
age producer. In Abraham’s Bosom is one of the most beautiful and 
tragic of all modern dramas. The character of Abraham is carried 
through seven scenes, each showing a crisis in the hero’s struggle to 
broaden his limited mental horizon. But every time he seems on the 
point of success, he finds himself thwarted. Nor is his tragedy alto- 
gether the tragedy of the Negro in a white man’s world; his failure 
lies ultimately within himself. Mr. Green makes no attempt to 
solve his problem, simply stating it in human terms. Both Jn Abra- 
ham’s Bosom and The Field God were sent to every producer who 
might conceivably have been able to produce them. Finally the 
Provincetown Players took the first and Edwin R. Wolfe, the other. 
On December 30, 1926, Abraham was produced under Jasper Deet- 
er’s direction in MacDougal Street, where it ran for several weeks. 
In May, Mr. Green received the Pulitzer Award, and was damned 
Over again by several prominent critics, some of whom had not even 
bothered to see the production. Although contrary to Mr. Green’s 
wishes—he felt “this capitalizing of a windfall is illegitimate and 
vulgar”—there was vitality in the bones of Abraham, for it was not 
only revived at once but twice later sent on the road. Plans are now 
being made for an extended tour in the Middle West. The Field 
God did not fare so well and retired after short runs in New York 
and London. 

Two long plays, Tina and The House of Connelly, are his latest. 
The Provincetown Players are to produce the first next season and 
The Theatre Guild the other. How Tina is to be produced by the 
crude devices of our theatre, I don’t know. Neither does Mr. Green. 
Using the theme, “In such environments sensitive souls are often 
driven mad,” he has sought to shadow forth a somewhat fantastic 
interpretation of a young and delicately attuned country girl going 
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mad through dreams and fears of her environment. A Blake-like 
faery piece, set in a background personified like a Greek legend, it 
may have to be done with the aid of motion pictures or with a speaker 
to read or recite certain parts. But this does not concern Mr. Green. 
He writes what he must write; if it is “theatre,” well and good; if it 
is not, then let it be printed. If it cannot be printed—well, some 
other reproducing device must be called in. His work is done when 
the manuscript is complete. 

“My theatre,’ Mr. Green wrote recently in the preface to a vol- 
ume of printed plays, “for the present is the published play. .. . 
The American professional stage . . . is an industry and not an art 
as I had thought . . . it is a business run to the pattern of supply 
and demand. .. .” Imagination has taken refuge, he adds, in me- 
chanics. The theatre of pretentiousness, of ingenious devices that 
seek to compensate for all the beauty that is lacking, is not for him. 
He sees, however, the promise, or the possibility, of a New Theatre, 
among elements now scattered and apart, in the “make believe of the 
marionettes,” the art gallery, the cathedral “with its mystic chant and 
pantomime,” the concert or circus or athletic field, or between the 
covers of a book, or the “movies where Jannings wakes in his bed the 
morning after, and Charlie Chaplin walks so exquisitely between two 
worlds.” 

The House of Connelly is a far cry from Tina, yet again there is 
much to challenge the skill of the producer and director. Here he 
has sought to show men and women in the grip of rot and long-past 
loyalties, striving, by means of a pagan field-woman’s influence, to 
break into exuberant and positive living. 

Both plays are relentlessly tragic because what interests Mr. Green 
is character at its richest. He exults in tragedy as the manifestation 
of man living at his intensest, and the intensity of his thirst for life and 
ever more life is satisfied with nothing less than life can give him. 
This is always what we call tragedy, though when it is seen through 
the eyes of an artist of Mr. Green’s stamp, it is a tragedy that burns 
and purifies like fire. 

Yet in spite of a new power in conjuring beauty from the woods 
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and fields and from a wealth of folk lore, a power he has used in 
shaping these two poetic plays, there is weakness in his later work 
which may be no more than a necessary part of his strength. Paul 
Green will have to guard against two things,—his own personal phi- 
losophy of life and the projection of it, subjectively, into his work. 
Both Tina and The House of Connelly, especially the latter, would 
be more powerful and more deeply tragic if the writer allowed them 
to unfold their stories as though they had been inevitable. Instead 
he drives home his point with reiterated emphasis, fearing, it seems, 
that we shall be unable to realize the tragic import of what he is 
setting forth. 

He is at times, for an artist, too much preoccupied with the meta- 
physical riddles of existence and the ways of God with men. But 
that is because he has not yet reached his full stature. He will soon 
perceive that it is the artist’s function to paint, to state, to exhibit, 
and not to argue, to prove, or philosophize. 

A poet in the widest sense of the word, a maker of beautiful books 
rather than a literary man, Paul Green has already, at the age of 
thirty-four, laid rich gifts at our feet. But he is only beginning. 
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Benjamin Zemach, a brother of 
Nahum Zemach, director of the 
Moscow Habima and himself one 
of the distinguished actors of that 
company, probably comes as close 
as anyone today to the older idea 
of the actor-dancer. Zemach’s first 
Dance Recital at the Yiddish Art 
Theatre this month will include a 
variety of numbers ranging from 
the gay characterization above to 
the Hebrew Beggar Dance, on the 
right, with music by Ilya Satz. 



























Argentina, the greatest living Spanish dancer, who 
is announced to come to New York this year. 





ARGENTINA 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 
Drawings by Hiler 


HE recent unexpected renascence of Spanish dancing,* an art 

whose creative power seemed to have been exhausted, is due 

primarily to the strange genius of one dancer, L’Argentina. 
Alone she has epitomized and regenerated a dance form long cheap- 
ened and falsified by the music hall gypsies turned out wholesale in 
Seville. And her phenomenal success has started a new initiative in 
Spanish dancing, the oldest and noblest of European exotics. 

What is the miracle accomplished by this dancer of boleros and 
allegrias? That of having braved modern barbarism and made the 
sense of quality prevail. Her rise to fame has been slow and difficult, 
because her delicate and intense art, expressed in exquisite shadings, 
has been a standing challenge to the period. Ina genre limited to a 
very few formulas, supported but also restricted by popular tradition, 
she has developed an incredible breadth and variety. Her intelli- 
gence has worked a subtle transformation of those curves, spirals, and 
ellipses, those interlaced ornaments and sinuous calligrams, which are 
the foundation of all Iberian baile. In her the spirit of the Occident 
triumphs over the lure of the Orient. She has once more reconquered 
Andalusia from the Arabs, and by that sign has triumphed. 

There were some, at first, who contested the authenticity of this art, 
at once scientific and inspired. But Argentina like any creative artist, 
was merely transposing the themes of Spanish folk-lore, the native 
dances which are the first rude stammer of primitive instinct, into 
style. She understood perfectly the two-fold nature of that dance— 
sense and spirit—which makes it so fascinating. Its paroxysmic beat 


*See The Spirit of the Spanish Dance, by André Levinson, THEATRE ARTs MONTHLY, Vol. IX, 
No. 5, May, 1925. 
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—the animal passion which car- 
ries the popular dancer, twirling 
convulsively, around the Plaza de 
Rondas—she disciplined into 
form, by inscribing it in move- 
ments of a pure and high-bred 
elegance and subduing it to per- 


fection. Thanks to her, Spanish 
dancing has now entered a new 
S phase and risen to hitherto unat- 
tained heights of sublimation. 
Who is this woman to whom 
contemporary art owes so exquis- 
ite a surprise? Although born in 
Buenos Aires (whence her glori- 
ous surname), Antonia Argentina 
ee is a pure-blooded Spaniard, born 
of an Andalusian mother and a 
Y Ss Castilian father. Her personality 
reveals the double influence of the Cordovan countryside and old 
Castile. At the age of four she began to study classic dancing under 
her father, primero bailarin of Her Most Catholic Majesty at the 
Opera of Madrid. At eleven she was engaged as premiére danseuse 
at the Teatro Real. The methods then prevailing on that stage were 
those of the Italian School, and the young girl hada long struggle 
before she could put into effect her own ideas of fusing virtuoso danc- 
ing with the spontaneous graces of the bailaores de flamenca. 

She made her first appearance in France at the Jardin de Paris, 
and staged several ballets at the Moulin-Rouge and the Olympia. 
Her reputation became world-wide, she visited England and Russia; 
from 1915 to 1920 she toured South America and Mexico. In New 
York, with the orchestra of the Little Symphony, she danced to the 
Green Eyes composed for her by Granados, the last page signed by 
that regretted musician. This composition is a slow paseo, a solemn 
and pensive parade. Two lectures on Spanish dancing given by the 
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writer at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées, Paris, with illustrations 
by Madame Argentina herself, may have helped to discover the for- 
mula which ultimately established her reputation. Leaving the 
music-hall, she toured Europe, giving exceptionally successful dance 
recitals. Such, briefly stated, are the facts. But the secret of her 
fascinating art remains to be penetrated. 

Slender, sinuous, sheathed in a long, tight, triple-flounced gown 
that, in a foam of black spangled tulle, lengthens into a train, the 
dancer is like some heraldic serpent undulating on its tail. She car- 
ries her head high—a small head with a tilted nose, a narrow and 
purposeful brow, a sharply-modelled profile, and singularly luminous 
eyes. Argentina dances the fandango, that eternal pantomime of 
love, then the corrida, which is the representation of a bull-fight. But 
though she respects and achieves the figurative foundations of these 
dances, they are completely transformed by style. The corrida is, to 
be sure, a representation of life, a startling evocation of the tauro- 
machic rites, with their magnanimous ardor and mannerly ferocity. 
But each of the matador’s murderous movements, once subjected to 
thythm, once incorporated into a 
group of moving forms, becomes 
a plastic symbol, a dance-step. 
The living drama of the bloody 
arena is transformed into a divine 
game. The same is true of her 
treatment of the tango. The im- 
passioned quality of such a dance 
is heightened by the absence of a 


partner. The isolation of the 
dancer, the impossible embrace, 
add a something indescribably 
melancholy to the desire of the 
flesh. A couple would be much 
less pathetic. This isolation is, 


in fact, a step toward abstraction. 
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Argentina gives an exquisite 
nobility to her passionate undu- 
lations, to the lure of hip and 

yy buttock. She lifts sensuality 

above carnal bondage. She dis- 

tills and purifies it, without 

emasculating it. Even her own 

lithe body, like that of the classic 

\ dancer or some highly exact in- 

strument, seems reduced to strict 

essentials; everything in her be- 

comes a function of the dance. 

We might say that she has just 

y enough of the woman—masses, 

lines, resources—to dance be- 

witchingly. What she gives us is not the total sensation, in its brutal 

or mixed materialism, but the essence of that sensation, its spiritual 
perfume. 

You will never see Argentina dancing, tense and self-centered, on a 
single point of the stage. She moves about freely, broadly; she has 
much of the sweep of the classic dancer, for she has that training 
modified by Spanish formulas. Her rhythmic sense is marvelous. 
Her castanets show such a variety of timbres that they grow almost 
vocal, and such intensity of ex- me 
pression — impatience, defiance, ——__) 
triumph—that they are not merely 
a voice, but speech. 

The essence of this art is the 
mutual inter-penetration, the par- 
allel development, amazing in its 
precision, of the musical line and \ 
that drawn by the body in re- 
sponse to the melody. The same 
inner impulse seems to have pro- 
duced both music and dance. Such 
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movement, for example, as that in which she opens and slowly extends 
her arms, throwing herself backward, while the wooden clappers 
execute a subtly graduated crescendo, is unfolded, scaled, filé (to bor- 
row a term from the singer) to raise our emotion to a climax. And, 
listening to the tap of her heels distilling anger or tenderness as they 
interpret the symphonic variations of the castanets, one is tempted to 
say with M. Paul Valéry of the Athenian dancer, Athikté, that “her 
ears are marvelously one with her ankles.” 

In certain scenes of Manuel de Falla’s ballet, L’dAmor Brujo, 
Argentina has displayed her qualities with the greatest vigor. Her 
interpretation of this role at the Opéra-Comique in Paris was the 
crowning triumph of her career. The book is well-known: it in- 
spired the master of Granada to conjure up all the demons of the 
dance. 

Candelas is in love with Marco, but she is haunted by the ghost of 
a dead lover. This is the theme of a ballet, wrongly described on the 
programme as a pantomime. It is in reality a ballet of magic for its 
steps and gestures are neither purely decorative dance-forms, nor the 
spontaneous and incoherent expression of passion: they are incanta- 
tions, charms to repulse the disembodied spirit. This wonderful 
theme of the suffering spirit wresting itself free from the clasp of 

chaos is interpreted by Madarne 

ee a Argentina, the protagonist of the 

; ballet,and also the choreographer. 

a y The directors of the Opéra-Co- 

_ // mique were intelligent enough to 

Yo realize how apt and parallel was 

v4 ~~ her manner to the intention of the 

great musician, who wrought a 

national lyric art out of the crude 
material of Spanish folk-lore. 

The scene of terror, which 
serves as prelude to the struggle 


Pes, against occult instinct, derives, no 


Na en doubt, from pantomime. We see 
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her, with paralyzed body, bowed to the earth in fear. How, we ask 
ourselves, will this woman ever dance, unable as she is to rise or even 
to turn her head? Her creeping progress, cowering on inert hands 
and knees, from the glowing hearth to the cot, and her prostration, 
flat on the earth, like a worm cut in two, are poignantly pathetic. But 
Candelas recovers herself and begins the exorcism. She summons her 
companions and leads the ritual dance of fire around the brazier. An 
irresistible incantation: only Stravinsky has equalled its tension of 
rhythm, the insistence of its phrasing. A strident vibrato on the strings 
prepares this imperious, maddening hammer-beat, which the sorceress 
accents with her heels, as she glides sidewise, marking the measure 
with thumb and middle finger, the natural symbols of clapper and 
castanets. Or advancing with crossed steps toward the flame, and 
leaning over it, she fans it higher by the swirl of her skirts, that serve 
as a bellows, swaying with each movement of her hips. Then 
abruptly she throws herself backward, with outstretched arms and 














suddenly, around 


ton drumming e 


ear, rises 
twining ina light 
and now, freed, 
body of the 
graceful spiral. 
A Negro 
cumbs to the 
rhythm: all his 
reflex. But the 
nates and directs 
penetrates her to 
She bears in her 
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ture and poise, 
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the rhythmic pis- 
harshly on the 
melodic phrase, 
upward curve, 
released, the fluid 
dancer winds ina 


“stepper” suc- 
tyranny of 
movements are 
Spaniard domi- 
this fluid that 
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ARE WE INTERNATIONAL? 


Equity Says ‘‘No”’ to English Actors 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


RT is international: so runs the platitude to which we 
cheerfully subscribe ten times a year. Art knows no fron- 
tiers; art admits no enemies. But why? Because sun and 

air know no frontiers? Because the rain falls upon the just and the 
unjust? Art knows the frontier of appreciation. Art admits the 
opposition of taste. The enmities of art are as embittered as any 
in commerce or in politics. Are these no barriers? 

Attend an international congress whose aim is to further one of 
the arts, and you will soon discover how slender are the threads of 
artistic sentiment that unite even the Western European nations. 
The Congress, let us say, is held in Paris. There are delegates of 
all European nationalities, and even one or two Latin-Americans 
and Far Easterns. They propose to discuss the theatre, for in- 
stance. Many interests unite them, but many tastes keep them 
apart. The Congress is an admirable gesture of the interests. Per- 
haps, fortunately, it has little to do with the tastes. Its aims are 
properly political rather than artistic—that is to say they represent 
the active intellectual movement within an artistic profession. 

When an artist-delegate without political inclinations realizes 
the purpose of such a Congress, he prolongs his luncheon hour with 
a clear conscience. He perceives that the committees will function 
very usefully even without his attendance. The gentlemen of the 
Press will be there, recording its transactions in twenty languages. 
Somewhere in Bessarabia, somewhere in Turkestan, a peasant read- 
ing his newspaper will shortly become aware of the proceedings of 
this Congress. A banker in Vienna, dusting sugar onto his creamed 
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coffee, may glance at a headline and observe its existence. A theatre 
artist here and there may hear of it, and wish he were in Paris. The 
Congress will meet and debate and part in hearty friendship, and 
a great many resolutions will be passed, and art will remain 
precisely where it was before its assembly. 

This is not to say that art is Chauvinist or Nationalist, but only 
that while its politics are international, its expression is individual. 
Let us not sneer at the politics and the organization of such a 
human activity; they are absolutely necessary. Art is like a normal 
civilized man. It makes a thousand demands upon the services of 
the commercial and industrial world, almost without being con- 
scious of making them. It accepts, more or less, the money values 
and the conventions of the world in which it lives: and when it 
fails to understand them, it accepts the services of such fellow-artists 
as promoters of Congresses, who interpret its practical aims. 

Art (and shall we say dramatic art in particular) expects to move 
freely from country to country, subject to the usual papers of 
identity. It is impatient of wars and national suspicions and all kin- 
dred disturbances that impede its circulation and frustrate its utter- 
ance. It is instinctively impatient of trade unionism, industrial 
solidarity and the like; but its own suspicions of capitalism lead it 
to form closed corporations and to decree exclusions of quite ex- 
traordinary severity. It is no doubt dangerous for art to legislate 
for itself in the present state of the world, and probably it would 
be dangerous in any state. The best that artists can hope is that a 
sensible government will legislate with due regard to them. The 
best of such legislation is the minimum of it. But the artist as law- 
giver, whether official or not, is bound to commit serious blunders. 

One such blunder has surely been committed by the Actors’ 
Equity Association in seeking to limit the employment of alien 
actors in the United States or to impose any conditions on their 
employment. It is no answer to say that a series of smaller blun- 
ders of a like nature have been committed by the British Ministry 
of Labour in imposing restrictions upon the employment of indi- 
vidual American artists in England. To begin with, two wrongs 
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notoriously do not make a right. Further, from the artist’s point 
of view, governments are privileged persons, entitled and even ex- 
pected to commit wrongs (generally, as in this case, with the best 
intentions). No British professional association has taken any step 
to get American actors excluded from the British stage. On the 
contrary, the Actors’ Association has protested against the action 
of the Ministry in the known cases, and has secured a departmental 
undertaking that no such exclusion shall take place in future with- 
out consultation with the professional representatives (which means 
that no such exclusion will take place at all). 

It is credibly stated that not more than five American players 
have been refused employment in England during the last five 
years, and all of these under a Departmental rule that young and 
inexperienced visitors, with nothing unique to contribute, should 
not compete with English players of the same calibre. This rule 
cannot be defended on any ground of artistic policy; its conse- 
quences to the theatre have been negligible; it is already a dead let- 
ter. Yet it is partly as a reprisal for this measure that Equity pro- 
poses to override art by politics and to regulate the employment 
of foreign actors in America, without regard to their fitness or 
unfitness to play parts, but solely because of their alien origin. 

If we are only to consider the pure interest of the British stage, 
it would ill become English writers or producers to complain of 
Equity’s action. Time and again in the last few years, when a 
player has been urgently required for a particular part in London, 
it has been discovered that he was in America and therefore not 
available. Plays have been postponed or abandoned for this reason. 
Others, having been produced, have failed because they were com- 
pelled to accept the second best in the way of acting talent. The 
English stage has permanently lost the services of many fine artists 
who have taken up permanent residence in the States. These are 
now within the resident class as understood by Equity, and their 
quota of necessary weeks of playing is long since complete, so that 
there is no question of deporting them to Britain. But what of 
their successors—the young actors of to-day, whose names are not 
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yet made? They may be shipped homeward by the hundred, de- 
spite the fact that parts are waiting for them and managers desire 
their services. If they should all find their way home, decidedly 
the English stage would have no cause to grumble. 

Then why do you grumble at all? asks Equity in effect. Keep 
your own players and let us keep ours. But this is frankly the lan- 
guage of the nationalist and the politician. It marks a definite 
degradation of the standards that have hitherto governed the ex- 
change of international art. It seeks to make acting a commodity 
like any other, subject to tariffs and exclusions for reasons of eco- 
nomic interest. Lovers of the theatre, whether Englishmen or 
Americans, must vehemently protest against it. There must be no 
attempt from the English or any other side at reprisal for such an 
action. It must stand alone to be self-condemned. 

It is a commonplace to say that the American theatre owes very 
much to European art. For that matter, every European stage al- 
ready owes something to American art, and every European stage is 
ready and willing to owe more. If America needs actors for the 
comedies of Maugham and Coward and Lonsdale, and cannot find 
substitutes for them at home, there are several popular forms like 
the spectacular musical piece that can scarcely exist on the English 
or French or German stage until they have been thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. There are types of domestic comedy, innumerable since the 
time of Potash and Perlmutter, for which no English manager in his 
senses would dream of engaging any but American players. But 
these are commonplaces too. If reprisals of this nationalist sort 
began in earnest, half the available acting material of the stage in 
all countries, such as it is, would become unactable for lack of 
artistic personnel. 

When we hear it glibly said that art itself is international, we 
may be forgiven for making the mental reservation that it is not 
half so international as folks believe. But we have always held 
the conviction that its politics were international, and now this, too, 
is shaken by Equity’s decree. The movement of the world theatre 
takes a backward step while this decision stands. 
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Burlesque Stuff, (I) A series of four drawings 
by Kenneth Hartwell. 














Burlesque Stuff, (11) by Kenneth Hartwell. 
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Burlesque Stuff, (IV) by Kenneth Hartwell. 
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THE THEATRE REFORMS THE 
PULPIT 


By MARSTON BALCH 


stage to our own, runs the story of a contest between actors 

and “puritans,” between the stage and the pulpit—a footnote 
which threatens on some occasions to absorb the entire page. Al- 
though, on the whole, the position of the players from the first has 
been defensive, they have answered their assailants in full-bodied 
jests, and frequently returned tracts every whit as heavily documented 
as those from the preachers. Here and there, so rarely as to me- 
morialize plays otherwise trivial, the theatre counter-attacked; and 
we find, besides innumerable gibes at pious critics throughout the 
Elizabethan drama, a number of pieces—such as the anonymous 
Puritans and Middleton’s Familie of Love—devoted exclusively to 
the embarrassment of puritanism. 

On a summer evening in the year 1760, when all the other theatres 
of London were closed for the season and the beau monde had de- 
serted the Town for fresher playgrounds, taking most of the good 
actors with it, the curtain of the Little Theatre in the Haymarket rose 
upon a most curious performance. The play was The Minor, by 
Samuel Foote, with Foote himself in the two important roles. It 
was a hurry-up performance, which Foote, having leased the “little 
Hay” from May 15th to mid-September, had decided to pull to- 
gether to recover his fortunes after a bad winter in Dublin. The 
audience might easily have expected it to be another of the author’s 
comical “take-offs.” For of his seven comedies previously per- 
formed every one had been devised after the classic principle that, 
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Tis th’ intent and business of the stage 
To copy out the follies of the age, 

To hold to every man a faithful glass 
And show him of what species he’s an ass. 


Not generic follies, either, with Foote; but the conspicuous foible 
of individuals, and of individuals, moreover, known to every Lon- 
doner. In Taste (Drury Lane, February, 1752) he had ridiculed 
the popular craze for antiques in the person of a prominent auc- 
tioneer. In The Author (Drury Lane, February, 1757) the very 
subject of the mimicry, an eccentric Welsh squire, had been per- 
suaded to occupy a box, where he sat in full view, innocently amused 
at the fun and taken in by both the players and the spectators. And 
a few years later, here in the Haymarket, Foote’s great success with 
The Mayor of Garratt was to bring down upon his head the cordial 
abuse of Tate Wilkinson, his actor-manager friend from Yorkshire, 
whose extravagances of manner, along with those of the elder Sheri- 
dan, provided special foolery. This was, in fact, the occasion of 
George the Third’s first visit to the playhouse; and so complete was 
Foote’s make-up in the character of Major Sturgeon that as he 
hobbled out on his cork leg to meet the King and stood there stump- 
ing and bowing in his enormous cocked hat, his cumbrous boots, and 
all his other grotesque military paraphernalia, His Majesty drew 
back in astonishment exclaiming to his officers: “Look! What is 
this man, and to what regiment does he belongr” And this was the 
same actor of which Dr. Johnson once said: “He never lets truth 
stand between him and a jest.” 

So when the curtain was lifted on The Minor it could have seemed 
only familiarly amusing to find Foote in his own person explaining 
in the Introduction the nature and propriety of his “bill of fare”: 


What think you of those itinerant field Orators, who, tho’ at 
declar’d enmity with common sense, have the address to poison 
the principles, and at the same time pick the pockets of half our 
industrious fellow-subjects? . . . I consider these gentlemen in 
the light of public performers, like myself; and whether we ex- 
hibit at Tottenham-court, or the Haymarket, our purpose is the 
same, and the place is immaterial. . . . Nay, more, I must beg 
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leave to assert that ridicule is the only antidote against their per- 
nicious poison. ‘This is a madness that argument can never cure: 
and should a little wholesome severity be applied, persecution 
would be the immediate cry: where then can we have recourse, 
but to the comic muse? Perhaps the archness and severity of 
her smile may redress an evil, that the laws cannot reach, or 
reason reclaim. 

To understand its special significance in this unusual counter- 
reform, we must know just who were these “itinerant field Orators”’ 
exhibiting at Tottenham Court and for what madness they evoked 
this derision. They were, briefly, Methodist preachers who, under 
the stimulating leadership of the Wesleys, were by this time conduct- 
ing revivals throughout England and Scotland and had established 
in London at least three big tabernacles for the gathering of their 
converts. At Moorfields, at Hoxton, and at Tottenham Court one 
might have heard the divers iniquities of the city prayed and 
preached into damnation almost any night in the week. Foote him- 
self had frequently done so. “Enthusiastic’—full of God, possessing 
the divine spirit—was the word the Methodists used to denote their 
kind of religious inspiration. Accordingly, their opponents seized 
upon “enthusiastic” as a term of abuse. And the “enthusiast” most 
obnoxious to them was the leading preacher, Mr. George Whitefield. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that London at large looked askance 
at the exorbitant operations of Whitefield’s frenzy, especially upon 
his many female admirers, that it questioned his private life and his 
distribution of the collection-money, and that it took an unholy enjoy- 
ment in the contemplation of his having once been “drawer” in his 
mother’s ale-house in Gloucester and of his peculiar misfortune, cross- 
eyes. He was an easy mark. Whitefield had, moreover, given full 
Notice to his views of the stage when, three years before The Minor, 
he had assisted at the debates of the General Assembly in Scotland on 
the case of the Rev. Alexander Carlyle, D.D., prosecuted for attend- 
ing the representation of John Home’s chaste tragedy Douglas. It 
only waited for some clever Hudibrastic wit to take a lesson from 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb and bring his idiosyncrasies before the public 
—a chance everyone was willing to leave to Samuel Foote. 
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In the text of The Minor which Foote previously sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for approval and received back untouched, the 
role of a Methodist parson was not included. George Whitefield, 
nevertheless, though not represented in character was, under the name 
of Dr. Squintum, a very potent factor in the play, through the rdle 
of Mrs. Cole, a rheumatic old bawd who purveyed girls to gentlemen 
of fashion. As a convert to the “enthusiasm” of Dr. Squintum, she not 
only mouthed the scripturesque eloquence of Whitefield but, through 
her own shrewd reconciling of his theory with her practise, satirized 
the attitude and reactions of both converts and public to his evangel- 
ism. Thus in the first act she enters complaining of her disorders. 
The caricature, as the chief weapon in this broadside volley on the 
pulpit, could not have been bettered: 


I am worn out, thrown by and forgotten, as Mr. Squintum says. 
Oh, he is a dear man. But for him I had been a lost sheep... . The 
time has been, when I could have earn’d thirty shillings a day by my 
own drinking, and the next morning was neither sick nor sorry: 
But now, O laud, a thimbleful turns me topsy turvey. . . . Ay, I 
have done with these idle vanities; my thoughts are fix’d upon a 
better place. 


Nevertheless the sermons she has heard do not prevent her from 
going immediately about her profession. Taking a drink from the 
dram bottle they offer her she resumes her chatter, 


Oh, it was wonderful work. There had I been tossing in a sea of 
sin, without rudder or compass. And had not this gentleman piloted 
me into the harbour of grace, I must have struck against the rocks 
of reprobation, and have been swallow’d up in the whirlpool of 
despair. He was the precious instrument of my spiritual sprinkling. 
—But, however, Sir George, if your mind be set upon a young 
country thing, tomorrow night I believe I can furnish you. 
Truly, consistently with my conscience, I would do anything for 
your honour. 

Sir G.: Right, Mrs. Cole, never lose sight of that monitor. But 
pray, how long has this heavenly change been wrought in you? 

Mrs. C.: Ever since my last visitation of the gout. Upon my 
first fit, seven years ago, I began to have my doubts, and my waver- 
ings; but I was lost in a labyrinth, and no body to shew me the road. 
One time, I thought of dying a Roman, which is — a comforta- 
ble communion for one of us: but it would not do. . . . So in my 
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Courtesy of the Harvard Theatre Library 


From a picture of Samuel Foote, by Sir Joshua 
Revnolds, in the possession of the Garrick Club. 
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painting by John Woolaston. 
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Foote as Mrs. Cole in The Minor. 
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last illness I was wish’d to Mr. Squintum, who stepp’d in with his 
saving grace, got me with the new birth, and I became, as you see, 
regenerate, and another creature. 

Foote was indeed, as the comedian Oxberry says, “the Hogarth of 
the drama”; and like that artist he had frequently been accused of 
“cruelty and indecency”. At any rate, this scene, striking the most 
telling blows of the whole play, was enough to evoke a whole shelf of 
puritan pamphlets. The play ends in a happy reconciliation of the 
family; while Foote, as the auctioneer, thumbing his nose at “enthusi- 
asts”, recites the epilogue, 

Let’s go see Foote! Ah, Foote’s a precious limb! 
Old-nick will soon a football make of him! 

For foremost rows in side-boxes you shove, 
Think you to meet with side-boxes above! 

Where giggling girls and powder’d fops may sit, 
No, you will all be cram’d into the pit, 

And crowd the house for satan’s benefit. 

Oh, what, you snivel; well, do so no more, 

Drop, to attone, your money at the door, 

And, if I please,—I’ll give it to the poor. 

Now it is no easy matter, as Genest tells us, to ridicule the pre- 
tenders to religion, without ridiculing religion itself. And The 
Minor, which packed the “little Hay” on every one of the thirty-eight 
nights Foote performed it that summer (and remained, one should 
add, a popular bill for nearly fifty years), had succeeded in creating 
no little furore. If any better testimony to the animating power of 
the stage need be sought it can be found in the immediate results of 
this play. Scarcely had The Minor opened its run when there ap- 
peared a number of “additional scenes”, “satirical dialogues”, and 
sequels, by which their authors doubtless hoped to ride into prosperity 
on the wave of Foote’s success. Of the subsequent plays thus aroused 
the only noteworthy one was The Methodist, by a poor and crack- 
brained bookseller named Israel Pottinger, who devised his title page 
to make it appear a sequel of Foote’s own authorship. Here White- 
field is brought right into the text in the person of Squintum; and the 
coarse behavior between him and Mrs. Cole, lacking all the humour, 
the lightness of Foote, only sets off the superior merit of The Minor. 
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When a theatre sets out to reform a pulpit it must prepare to follow 
up its attack not only on the stage, but also in the terms certain to be 
employed by its opponents, the tract and the public letter. This was 
as true in the days of Foote as it is in these of Sinclair Lewis. Of the 
score of pamphlets assailing him from the pulpits the first and most 
impressive was that entitled Christian and Critical Remarks on a 
Droll, or Interlude, called The Minor. Now acting by a Company 
of Stage Players in the Hay-market,; and Said to be Acted by Author- 
ity. In which The Blasphemy, Falsehood, and Scurrility of that 
Piece are properly considered, answered, and exposed. By a Minis- 
ter of the Church of Christ. It went through several editions. To 
read it is to be back in the vituperative atmosphere of Collier—or the 


Dayton trial: 


As for Mr. Foote and Aristophanes, there is a very great resem- 
blance between them. Both being buffoons, libellers, instead of 
satyrists; and their pieces alike temporary, local and personal, which 
leaves them destitute of any merit, (supposing them to have any at 
all) exclusive from what they derive from an instant of time and a 


peculiar spot of ground. 
Upon quoting Foote’s epilogue, the author is reduced to the conclu- 
sion that 
When I hear that it has been delivered with applause for a num- 
ber of nights successively, in the hearing of people who profess 
themselves Christians, I cannot help fearing that God is about to 
withdraw his grace totally from us; and that we shall be given up, 
like another Nineveh the great city, to ruin and destruction. 
Whereupon he concludes with two pages of his own no better blank 
verse, which throws him directly into the hands of the nearest stage 
wit. 

Foote was (as the modern dramatist must be) ready with an answer 
which, if heavy with sarcasm, is certainly more generous, intelligent 
and entertaining than the above Remarks, quite bearing out the 
epithet Dr. Johnson gave him of being “the most incompressible fel- 
low I ever knew.” 


Consider the Terms of Obloquy with which you have bespatter’d 
The Minor, in your Title; A Certain Droll or Interlude .. . 
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played as it is said, by Authority. Authority, ay Authority; what, 
d’ye suppose that I play as you preach, upon my own Authority? 
No, sir, a Religion turned into a Farce, is, by the Constitution of 
this country, the only Species of the Drama that may be exhibited 
for Money, without Permission. 


And to the assertion that Foote “amongst the Moderns is the only 
Man who has produced real Characters upon the Stage”, he retorts: 


What think you of a Countryman of ours, one Shakespear? In 
travelling through his Page, did you never meet with a boorish, 
illiterate, trifling, tedious Country Justice, called Shallow? Have 
you never heard that this Man’s real Name was Lucy? and that 
his inflexible Severity to our Author, for a venial Slip in his Youth, 
procured him a Seat in the Temple of Folly, condemned to ever- 
lasting Fame? 

Perhaps, too, Sir, before you became so totally spiritualized, you 
might have read, that in a neighbouring Kingdom there did exist, 
during the Reign of Lewis XIV, a certain eminent Poet and Player, 
called Jean Baptist Moliére; to this Knowledge, give me leave to 
add a little Information, that the said Poet did produce a most 
excellent Comedy, called Tartuffe; the subject of which is false 
Devotion, or Religious Hypocrisy; that the Principal Character was 
so strongly marked, as to be notoriously known for one of the first 
Magistrates of the Kingdom. 

But to bring this matter to a short Issue. Dramatic Poetry was 
without doubt, originally good; Tragedy was intended to purge the 
passions, Comedy to correct the Follies of Mankind; that these 
Ends have been frequently neglected or mistaken, I shall readily 
grant; but what Institution, human or divine, has not been con- 
verted by bad Men to bad Purposes? I wish we had not a notori- 
ous Instance before us. Men have been drunk with Wine, must 
then every vine be destroyed? Religion has been made the Cloak 
for Debauchery and Fraud, must we then extirpate all Religion? 
Whilst there are such Cities in the World as London, Amusements 
must be found out, as Occupations for the Idle, Relaxations for the 
Active; all that sound Policy can do is, to take Care that such only 
shall be established, as are, if not useful in their Tendency, at least 
harmless in their Consequence; and where these can be found in 
greater Degree than at the Theatres, I believe it will not be very 
easy for you to point out. 


Needless to say, this letter of Foote’s only called out more pam- 
phlets in response, and the contest hung on for a dozen years. The 
net result of the campaign, however, so far as “Dr. Squintum” was 
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concerned, was to help drive the revivalist out of the British Isles; 
for we shortly find him, having broken with the Wesleys, preaching 
in the swamps of Georgia and the meeting-houses of Massachusetts, 
while Foote and his Minor continued to draw eager audiences. In 
1776, when Sheridan was engaged in a careful study of this play for 
use in his School for Scandal, Samuel Foote died, having outlived 
Whitefield. 

Today, with the commendable reservation of the drama from con- 
troversial subjects, such a counter-reform is likely to be left to the 
social forum and the “discussive” magazine, with ample running 
commentaries in the press. Fiction, however, is inclined to cudgel 
our Elmer Gantrys on occasion. And with the growing theatre one 
wonders, sometimes, encountering the inanities of some latter-day 
“Squintum” unsilenced by public debates, the press, or the novel, if 
the critics could not be persuaded to look aside while the comedians 
take up, like Samuel Foote, their old “intent and business” — 


To hold to such a man a faithful glass 
And show him of what species he’s an ass. 
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A marionette pantomime in the style of the Mozart 
period and acted to xylophone records of Mozart 
music. [he puppets and production are the work 
of Nancy McClelland of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 




















From Marionetten 


The puppet conductor in Paul Bodmer’s 
production of Bastien and Bastienne. 
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A PAGEANT OF THE THEATRE 


Histoire des Théatres de Bruxelles, by Lionel Renieu. Duchartre and 
Van Buggenhoudt: Paris. 


HE high attainment of Brussels in music, mime, drama, and dance 

justifies the exhaustive study Lionel Renieu has made of its artistic 

past, in the Histoire des Thédatres de Bruxelles. In the twelve hun- 
dred pages of his two volumes, profusely illustrated with valuable engrav- 
ings and portraits, he includes a record not only of every one of the nine- 
teen types of theatrical activity found in modern Brussels, ranging from 
cinemas and cabarets, through marionettes, ballets, and revues, to opera, 
but considers every dramatic form from the early dialogues and cabaret 
entertainments of the Sixteenth Century to the translations of current 
Italian, English, and German plays. For good measure he adds a cata- 
logue of theatres, directors, repertoires, etc., and includes a series of amus- 
ing and illuminating anecdotes and bits of information about artists, com- 
posers, and dramatists. 

The whole combines to present a complete picture of the theatrical and 
dramatic world in Brussels for the past four centuries. Yet like a Van 
Eyck painting, its intricate detail does not prevent its being clear in style 
and unified in subject matter. Those whose eyes grow round at the extent 
and variety of the Belgian capital’s activity in the dramatic field should not 
forget that Belgian life is continuously vitalized through the possession of 
two native strains, the Walloon and Meeseh, which necessarily make for 
a cosmopolitan attitude. For this reason, too, the Belgian stage was 
always quick to greet new voices from the warmer south or from Japan or 
America across the seas. Wagner was first translated into French in Brus- 
sels, we discover. Talma, Rachel, Bernhardt, Patti, Melba were all wel- 
comed there. The famous “Trios Belges’—-Carman, Wicart and De- 
poitier—under the direction of Letellier were native products of this same 
artistically fertile atmosphere. 

Although throughout the volumes Renieu’s painstaking research and 
scholarship are evident, his style has a flair and wit typically Flemish that 
make a perusal of the big volumes a pleasure and a profit. 


_ Loussaint L’ Ouverture, by Leslie Pinckney Hill. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House: Boston. 


Negro poets like Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes have added 
something to the literature of poetry and to its form which we accept as 
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typically Negro, because of the surface of its subject and its rhythms. An 
historical drama, built in the familiar mould of English blank verse, will 
be, even when the subject is so great a black man as Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, less easily accepted as a racial contribution. And why indeed should 
it be? Except in so far as the poem is obviously and admittedly propa- 
ganda, it must stand or fall by its success as dramatic poetry. Where do 
such lines as these place it? 


To be a leader! What is that to be? 

To stand between a people and their foes 
And earn suspicion for a recompense ; 

To care for men more than they care themselves; 
To keep a clear discriminating mind 
Between the better counsel and the best; 
To be a judge of men, that none may rank 
In estimation higher than his worth, 

Nor fail of scope to prove his quality; 

To search the motive that explains the act 
Before it is accounted good or bad; 

To trust a man, and yet not be dismayed 
To find him faithless, going on again 

To trust another; to build failure up 

Into the tedious structure of success; .. . 


They place the poem as a fine adventure, the work of a man who knows 
poetic material and the kind of reasoned poetic argument that fits the blank 
verse form, but as reminiscent, and with little to indicate the sense of sound 
and image and release, which are the poet’s essential wealth. ‘The best 
poetry in Toussaint L’Ouverture is in the conception the poet has had of 
the great man who is the protagonist of this story—this hero of Haiti who 
‘rose up to strike the shackles of slavery from the limbs and minds of his 
race forever and thus to serve mightily the cause of American independ- 
ence.” “For history,” says Mr. Hill, “the Negro, who is the world’s 
accepted Scaramouche, has had to dream and sing and cover his will to be 
free by mummery, mystery and buffoonery.”” A noble record of the great 
men of his race could do more than anything else to change this situation. 
Mr. Hill’s Toussaint L’ Ouverture is a good beginning. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Barrie, by Thomas Moult. Charles Scribner's Sons: New York. 

A review of the literary life and achievements of Sir James Barrie, 
whose gifts won him for two decades a tremendous vogue in England and 
America, has been sympathetically undertaken by Thomas Moult. Barrie 
is a splendid craftsman. His novels are well knit and his plays are models 
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of finely constructed comedy. He has wit, humor, tenderness and a gift 
for creating living characters. And yet he has failed—though probably 
only temporarily—to retain his hold on the public. His romanticism is 
out of key with post-war realism. A generation grown up with Freud as a 
text book will not sentimentalize over the refusal of Tommy to assume his 
adult responsibilities. Yet Tommy is a genuine creation, and so is the 
Painted Lady and so is, above all and in spite of everything, Peter Pan, 
who belongs to the immortals. 

Many of Barrie’s plays appear again and again in the repertories of 
little theatres. His Echoes of the War, in particular, are frequently per- 
formed. And if his long dramas no longer hold Broadway spellbound for 
two year runs, less sophisticated audiences still hold them dear. In the 
next romantic age it is likely that these plays—haloed by tradition—will 
achieve a popularity surpassing even that of their original productions. 

The story of Barrie’s early life, his devotion to his mother, his steady 
rise to fame and fortune are, while unspectacular, nevertheless of interest 
to his public. Mr. Moult tells this story simply, comparing and criticising 
the books and plays that followed in such regular succession year after 
year. It is pleasant, readable and unexciting. 


The Story of the Theatre: A Short History of Theatrical Art from 
its Beginnings to the Present Day, by Glenn Haghins Samuel French & 
Company: New York. 

The men who teach the history of the theatre in our universities are 
pretty hard put to it to find the right text for their classes. With the 
exception of the six large volumes of Mantzius there is nothing that even 
attempts to tell the whole story. Sheldon Cheney’s Stage Decoration does 
one end of the tale; Allardyce Nicoll’s Development of the Theatre 
covers a large part of the middle ground. But it takes at least twenty such 
volumes to make even a fair basis for a complete historical course. Obvi- 
ously, students cannot be asked to buy so many books; obviously, the 
teacher who wants to devote some part of his term to interpretation does 
not want to have to spend all of his days every year restating the facts of 
history for student note-books. Naturally he is tempted to try to put 
within the covers of a single book all of the facts that he needs and call 
the book The Story of the Theatre. It is easy to understand why Glenn 
Hughes undertook the task. But it is utterly impossible to crowd either 
the facts or the ideas of the theatre, from the Orient to twentieth century 
America, into four hundred pages. There is no possible basis of selection 
which can make such a volume appear even reasonably balanced. The 
facts of the theatre in China, in Greece, in Italy, at the time of the Com- 
media dell’ Arte, in France with Moliére, in England with Shakespeare 
and with Shaw, in New York and Seattle today, are not the facts of play- 
houses or playwrights or actors, but of life lived always in its own special 
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way and interpreted in a certain way, through a certain theatre. You can. 
not squeeze all of this back of one proscenium, and get any kind of com. 
position. 


The Technique of Pantomime, by Florence Lutz. The Sather Gate 
Book Shop: Berkeley, California. 

“It is the art of the actor to reproduce from his mental image, aided by 
his personality, that which the dramatist can only suggest by words. He 
must interpret the printed words by using his modes of expression— 
actions, tones, and speech. To do this artistically, he must first acquire 
knowledge of the expressive actions of man; he must add to the printed 
words the physical actions which preceded the utterance of these words by 
the character. The playwright gives him only a skeleton; he must create 
a living personality.” The Technique of Pantomime uses the theory of 
this paragraph as the basis of its analysis of this important part of the 
actor’s equipment. There are some useful introductory essays on the 
general subject of pantomime and the training for it, followed by a chap. 
ter detailing the exact action for each emotion and idea. Every conceiv- 
able expression and gesture, single and in combination, has been listed, 
named, classified and indexed. If genius were really “the infinite capacity 
for taking pains,”’ as our teachers loved to tell us, this book on the tech- 
nique of pantomime might be, indeed, a short cut to artistic success in the 
theatre. 


The Treasure Ship, by John Brandane. Houghton Mifflin: Boston. 


Two plays of crofter’s life and Scotch village character, called The Glen 
is Mine and The Lifting, came across the water two years ago, bringing 
with them the name of John Brandane, a Scotch playwright of great prom- 
ise and beloved in his own country. The plays, especially The Glen is 
Mine, were so nearly of the standard of fine creative writing that one 
would have staked a good deal on Brandane’s future in the theatre. Now 
a new volume of his plays has come to hand with two comedies, The Treas- 
ure Ship in four acts and Rory Aforesaid in one, and The Happy War, a 
one-act tragedy of 1917. The whole volume, unfortunately, is a great dis- 
appointment; the comedies are not funny, the tragedy is far from convinc- 
ing or tragic. Rory Aforesaid, founded on Maitre Pierre Patelin, is the 
best of the three, but unimportant. There is nothing in the volume to ind? 
cate when these plays were written. The hope is that they may have been 
earlier works than those in the volume first published. 
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From the collection of Mr. Paul Sachs, director of the Fogg Museum 


Punchinello and his acting dogs. One of a series of 
over a hundred drawings by Tiepolo, of various 
phases in the life and performances of the actors of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
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EXHIBITION of ORIGINAL STAGE DESIGN 
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A collection of 65 original drawings, paintings and sketches by the foremost American 
artists of the day. 


Offered for the first time, this is a most complete and representative collection of modern stage 
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service. 
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Editorially 
Speaking 


BroADWAY IN REVIEW 


Theatre Arts has great pleasure in pre- 
senting to its readers as the reviewer of the 
plays on Broadway this year, Mr. Robert 
Littell, distinguished essayist and dramatic 
critic. Let us hope that the New York season 
will offer Mr. Littell plenty of material that 
is worthy of his vigorous pen. Mr. John 
Mason Brown, just back from a flying trip 
(quite literally) to Russia and the north 
countries, although he will not be in the 
pages of the magazine every month, has a 
series of interesting articles on the plays and 
the theatres of other places and other times; 
besides which, under the gracious guidance 
of Mr. James B. Pond (we hope the Post 
Office will not charge us advertising rates on 
this paragraph) he may be seen “in person” 
during a trip through the country as far as 

California where he is going to lecture and 
to acquaint himself and Theatre Arts with 
what is actually happening in the Tributary 
Theatre and workshops. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of prints (about 100) by 
Jacques Callot, his teacher, Parigi, and his 
followers, chiefly prints relating to the Com- 
media dell’ Arte, is the latest and very fasci- 
nating addition to the exhibitions of theatre 
material which Theatre Arts is preparing for 
colleges, museums and galleries having the 
necessary space and equipment to show them. 
The Callot Exhibition is supplemented by 
about a dozen rare books, illustrating the 
subject. The other Theatre Arts exhibitions, 
now available, are an Exhibition of Primi- 
tive African Art, about 100 pieces, chiefly 
of sculpture in wood, and the Exhibition of 
Original Stage Designs. There is an increas- 
ing demand for small theatre exhibitions and 
the galleries that show them find that they 
stimulate not only theatre interest, but theatre 
understanding and appreciation. The office of 
Theatre Arts will be glad to answer any 
questions about prices and open dates. 


Witt You SELL? 


So many people want the Shakespeare issue 
of Theatre Arts Monthly (July, 1926), so 
many need the January, 1926, to complete 
their sets, and we have none to give. If you 
have a complete file, by no means let us dis- 
turb it. Bind it, rather, to keep it safe. But 
if you are not completing your file, please do 
let us buy these copies from you or exchange 
these two for a complete new year’s subscrip- 
tion—not a bad bargain, really. 
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With the January-March Quarterly num- 
ber “The Mask” began its fourteenth vol- 
ume. 


The Mask is a rich storehouse of infor- 
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History and Literature, on Acting, Scen- 
ography, Lighting and Costume: on the old 
Traditions and the New Movement. It 
publishes rare old Prints, splendid archi- 
tectural and topographical Plans, and 
modern Scenic Designs. 
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the new. It imitates no other Theatrical Magazine. 
It announces only the. names of authoritative 
writers and artists of the day who have been 
willing to write or draw especially for its pages. 
The Mask searches in directions known only to 
itself for ORIGINAL Articles, Documents, Draw- 
ings and Engravings so as to give its subscribers 
rare things unprocurable by any other Theatre 
magazine. 


AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE WRITTEN AND 
DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE MASK ARE: 


Max Beerbohm John Masefield 

R. J. Broadbent Paul McPharlin 
Bruno Brunelli A. N. Monkhouse 
Beresford Chancelior Allardyce Nicoll 
Barrett H. Clark William Poel 

Gordon Craig Klaus Richter 

Ashley Dukes Lennox Robinson 
Umberto Fracchia George Bernard Shaw 
W. J. Lawrence Errol Sherson 
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With Cover for binding at the end of the year 
$5.00 post free. 
Order through Brentano, New York; The 
Mazuren Co., Tokyo, or any other Book- 
seller; or from our London Representative, 
Mr. T. John Glover, 61 Chancery Lane; 
or direct from: 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS 
BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


OF EXPRESSION Acting-Directing-Producing 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER NOW Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 


Courses 

Appreciation of Literature—Play Production 

Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech—Phonetics 

Voice—Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
39th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR : i 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 114-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766 New Yor 


Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General] Cul- 
tural Education. Children’s Classes. 
Fall Term October 3. 





Catalogue on request 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE THEODORA = IRVINE 


(NEW YORK AND BOSTON SCHOOLS) OF FOR THE 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS id wl ~ St. (at etinapeic : 


MOVERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM, New York City 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC A COURSE IN ACTING 


PAUL BOEPPLE Director : 
; Also private lessons. 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement Small groups. p 





Ifege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition. All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
Classes for Children, Adults, Art Students. with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
Normal Training sponsored by Eva Le na Mr. 
t e 
OPENING DAY: October 8th ae Coburn, i ynn 
ENROLLMENTS: Oct. 4th, 5th and 6th Teacher of Alice Brady. 
EXAMINATIONS, TRIAL LESSONS: Fall term opens October 4th 
October 4th, 5th and 6th Write for Catalogue ; 
9 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK —Phone: Regent 1357 Telephone: Endicott 3345 








“Rhythm in the Theatre Arts’’ 


ELSA FINDLAY 


has the honour to announce that 


RONNY JOHANSSON 


Swedish Dancer 
AND 


JOHN MARTIN 


Dramatic director and Dance critic of the N. Y. Times, will be 
associated with her this season. 











The following courses will be offered: 
RHYTHMIC MovEMENT Bopy TECHNIQUE (European methods 
PLastic MovEMENT DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE \y 
Fall catalogue and booklet on request. a 
Studio—264 Fifth Avenue, New York ASHland 2090 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Fall Term Opens October 26th 








Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 








CORNISH SCHOOL —_ 
of the Artsof the Theatre 


Fall and Winter Session 
NOW OPENING 


Courses in 

PRODUCTION, PLAY REHEARSAL and ACTING, 
IMPROVISING and PANTOMIME, STAGE ME- 
CHANICS, STAGE DESIGN, PHONETICS, DAL- 
CROZE EURYTHMICS and DANCING. 

Address all inquiries to 

The Cornish School 
Roy and Harvard Seattle, Washington 








YOUR STAGE LIGHTING ye — Si. ee 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- E facet of the<7heatre 


tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 


units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube Are Qualified by Years 

Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- of Professional Experience 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown to Teach in Their RespectiveDepartments| 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at a i SRI, 


present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These ro Charles €.Rricks ext Business Manager 
: Big 5 39 SouthE\ Molinohve. Pasadena Calitorn 
modern units are all giving new and unique features " Plan a RS 7 «na weaken 


to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CoO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 





NOW OPEN 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 























71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 














For the designer and student 
of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on 
pigments in your own studio. 

The use of the Hall Model Lighting 
Equipment has proven to be the only 
practical means of working out these 
problems in a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way. 





For information address 


Actual Size: 


Dimmin it—15" 2 5* 2 5" 
Portable Spote—8” high 2” square GEORGE & HALL, W. Emerson a. Melrose, Mass. 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR THE LITTLE THEATRE 
Spot-lights, Flood-lights, Foot-lights, 


Border-lights, etc. 


Spot-lights as illustrated on stand for 250 or 400 watt G lamps, 
15 ft. of cable and plug, color frame, 6 assorted colors of gelatine, 
ready to attach—$10.00. 


25% with order, balance C. O. D. 
Literature on request 


FREDERICK A. BOHLING 








503 West 43rd Street New York City 
DRAPERIES SCENERY STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 
24 Commerce Street 
MARY HELEN HYNES, B.L.I. 
For MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
Schools Designed Monagere 
Little Theatres to meet Faculty of Professionals. Thorough 
pen NOVELTY training in acting and production, includ- 
Auditoriums : laste every ing scenic and costume design. Courses 
phair : lanned for Professionals and Little Theatre 
‘gi Jailiiey requirement ae, — 
ae. SUT OF MERI Two scholarships available for 1928-29. 
: ‘ ? Candidates chosen by examination of 
340 West 41st St. New York City Faculty. Written application only. 
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“Getting It Across” 


“Getting it across” depends on how the audience 
see it. “Display” lighting equipment and effects 
perform to perfection in such productions as: 


Strange Interlude Machinal New Moon 
Rainbow Royal Family Faust 
Animal Crackers Just a Minute Chee-Chee 





Our catalog details with illustrations our complete 


line of Electrical supplies. Send for one! 


WUE LN Ot CS, 





DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 


410 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 1919 E. Alleghany Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 


THE STORY OF THE THEATRE 
by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 











Marjorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 


SHOP. INC. 


29 West 47th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: BRYant 8135 


HERE ARE NEW 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


Alter Brody $2.50 


Pauline Sutorius-Langley 





Lamentations 


Mon Ami Pierrot Carroll Fitzhugh 2.00 


Troupin’ in the Sticks 
Mildred W. Harris — .50 


Shame the Devil 

Kenyon Nicholson and Alis de Sola .50 
The Masquerade Robert Hillyer — .50 
The Prize Winner’ Merrill Dennison — .50 


The Breaking of the Calm 
Dan Totheroh — .35 


Knives from Syria Lynn Riggs  .35 








We PRES 


THE ART OF PLAYWRITING 


Jesse Lynch Williams 
Langdon Mitchell 
Lord Dunsany 
Gilbert Emery 
Rachel Crothers 


discuss technique, audiences, inspiration, pro- 
duction, and construction in playwriting. This 
book, through its humor, comment on the con- 
temporary theatre, and interesting anecdotes 
is absorbing reading for all theatre-goers, as 
well as valuable guidance for amateur pro- 
ducers and aspiring playwrights. $2.00 


Si 
GEORGE HENRY BOKER 
By Edward 8S. Bradley 
The first biography of the author of Francesca 
da Rimini—“the most original and most gifted 
American dramatist before Eugene O'Neill.” 
“Indispensable to the student of American 


drama.”’—Saturday Review. $4.00 
pons 


4 


THE OLD YELLOW BOOK 
By John Marshall Gest 

A new and complete translation of the source 
of Browning’s The Ring and The Book—and 
incidentally Caponsacchi—throwing a differ- 
ent light on the characters. 

“There is a curious charm in this ancient 
law-report—but Judge Gest has his doubts 
about Pompilia. . . ..—May Lamberton Becker 
in the Saturday Review. $5.00 


S 


SHAKESPEARE AND “DEMI- 
SCIENCE” 

By Felix E. Schelling 
A dozen delightful essays on Elizabethan 
topics by a distinguished scholar. 
“Refreshingly unprofessional—brings some- 
thing new and valuable and provocative to 
the study of him who if he does not ‘abide 
our question’ is more and more the object of 
it.’—Richard Le Gallienne in the New York 
Times. $2.50 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Philadelphia 
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